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ABSTRACT 


In order to incorporate the effect of radiation into the numerical experiment of the general circulation of the 
atmosphere, a simplified scheme for computing the radiative temperature change is constructed. The effects in- 
cluded are long wave radiation by water vapor, carbon dioxide, and ozone and the absorption of solar radiation by 
these three gases. The absorptivities of these gases are determined based upon the recent results of laboratory 
experiments and those of theoretical computations. The effects of clouds are not included. 

By use of this scheme the radiative equilibrium temperature is computed for various latitudes and seasons as 
asymptotic solutions of an initial value problem. To a certain degree the radiative equilibrium solutions reveal some 
of the typical characteristics of stratospheric temperature and tropopause height variations. 

Radiative heat budgets of the atmosphere are also computed and compared with the results of the computations 
of radiative equilibrium. This comparison is helpful for understanding the role of radiative processes and also 
suggests the kinds of effect we should expect from other thermal processes in the atmosphere. 
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with such typical characteristics of the actual atmosphere 
as the polar front accompanied by a strong jet stream. 
This study has been further extended by Smagorinsky [57]. 
After assuming distributions of heat source and sink 
corresponding to winter and summer, his calculation 
exhibited the typical polar front accompanied by very 
strong cyclone waves in winter, and rather small pole to 
equator temperature contrast with very weak baroclinic 
activities in summer. Though the contrast between 
summer and winter which he obtained is too large, due 
to the lack of oceans in his model, this experiment provides 
very good clues to our understanding of the mechanism 
of seasonal variations of temperature and wind field in 
the atmosphere. 

However, for the sake of computational simplicity, both 
of these calculations are based upon a two-level model. 
As a natural consequence of this simplification the static 
stability was assumed constant with space and time. 
This model, therefore, is not capable of simulating the 
vertical temperature distribution of the atmosphere. 
It is a very challenging problem, however, to simulate 
the latitudinal distribution of the height of the tropopause, 
that of the temperature in the stratosphere, and the polar 
inversion in the lower troposphere. In order to do this 
it is necessary to build a model which has a high resolution 
(many levels) in the vertical direction and which includes 
the various thermal processes acting in the atmosphere, 
i.e., radiation, condensation, and the eddy flux of sensible 
and latent heat from the earth’s surface. In the present 
work, a scheme was constructed for the numerical com- 
putation of radiative temperature change suitable for 
incorporation into an advanced general circulation model. 

In order to ascertain provisionally the behavior of this 
scheme, we performed many numerical computations and 
obtained various distributions of radiative equilibrium 
temperature as the asymptotic solutions of marching 
computations from certain initial conditions. In spite 
of the extreme simplicity of the model, this approach 
appeared to be very effective for obtaining insight into 
the role of the radiative processes in maintaining the 
observed atmospheric temperature distributions. 

Theoretical study of the radiative equilibrium of the 
atmosphere started just after the discovery of the trop- 
opause by Teisserenc de Bort and Assman in 1902. 
The pioneer theories were those of Humphreys [24], Gold 
[19], and Emden [12}, which were based upon the assump- 
tion of gray radiation. Emden computed the vertical 
distribution of radiative equilibrium temperature as the 
balance between the heating due to the absorption of 
solar radiation by water vapor and the cooling due to the 
long wave radiation of water vapor. His result showed 
a nearly isothermal laver above the level of 6-8 km. 
supposedly corresponding to the stratosphere. Below 
this level there existed the layer of superadiabatic lapse 
rates which could cause strong convection and corresponds 
to the troposphere. 
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This was a successful first step in the study of this field, 
However, the water vapor absorptivity of terrestrial 
radiation adopted by Emden, under the assumption of 
gray radiation, is very different from that obtained by 
many authors from observations and laboratory experi- 
ments. Moller [39] pointed out this difference and recom- 
puted the radiative equilibrium by subdividing the water 
vapor spectrum into two intervals. His revised computa- 
tion shows a very low stratospheric temperature approach- 
ing —137° C. at the top of the atmosphere and a lapse 
rate of 0.3° C./100 m. in the stratosphere instead of the 
isothermal layer obtained by Emden. Based upon these 
results, he concluded that it is impossible to explain the 
temperature distribution of the stratosphere by a radiative 
equilibrium computation including only the effect of water 
vapor. More recently, King [33] and Yamamoto [71] 
computed the line absorbing atmosphere in which the 
absorption coefficients were given by Lorentz’s collision 
broadening formula and Elsasser line shape respectively, 
Neither of these results shows the inversion in the strat- 
osphere. Although Kaplan [81] obtained the inversion 
by schematically interpolating the King results, this 
schematic interpolation seems to be ambiguous. 

On the other hand, Gowan [22] computed the distribu- 
tion of radiative equilibrium temperature of the strato- 
sphere and obtained an increase of temperature with 
altitude by taking into consideration the heating due to the 
absorption of solar ultraviolet radiation by ozone as well 
as the effect of long wave radiation by water vapor. In 
the improved version of his computation [23] he also in- 
cluded the effects of the 15u band of carbon dioxide, the 
9.6u band of ozone, and the absorption of solar radiation 
by water vapor. The equilibrium temperature of the 
stratosphere thus obtained increases with altitude and 
qualitatively coincides with observed features. Quanti- 
tatively, however, the temperatures are much warmer 
than those observed. This computation could be further 
improved by adopting recent observations of the extra- 
terrestrial solar spectrum and the distribution of gases 
in the stratosphere as well as the absorptivities recently 
obtained in the laboratory. 

The explanation of the temperature increase in the lower 
stratosphere with increasing latitude is also a difficult task. 
Moller [40] presented the theory that the overlapping of 
the ozone band at 14u and the carbon dioxide band at the 
same wavelength might be responsible for this increase. 
As the total amount of ozone increases with increasing 
latitude, its sheltering effect also increases and a smaller 
part of carbon dioxide emission leaves the atmosphere. 
Accordingly, the temperature of the stratosphere could 
increase with increasing latitude. Quantitatively speak- 
ing, however, the intensity of the 14 band of ozone is 
much too weak to cause the observed sharp increase of 
temperature with latitude. 

In 1946, Dobson, Brewer, and Cwilong [10] presented 
theory of radiative equilibrium which considered the effect 
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of the 9.64 band of ozone and the 15y band of carbon di- 
oxide as well as the long wave radiation by water vapor. 
In this paper, they beautifully explained the latitudinal 
distributions and seasonal variation of stratospheric tem- 
perature based mainly on the distributions of ozone. 
Though the 9.64 band of ozone is much stronger than the 
i4u band of ozone, and might have significant effects, 
the discussion was qualitative and somewhat unverified. 

On the other hand, Goody [20] presented a theory 
which seems to be rather contradictory to the ideas of 
Dobson’s group. He insists that the effect of ozone is of 
minor importance and explained the latitudinal variation 
of the tropopause height and of the temperature as a 
balance between the heating effect of carbon dioxide and 
the cooling effect of water vapor. 

More recently, Ohring [48] computed the radiative 
heat balance of the stratosphere and concluded that the 
radiative processes tend to heat the stratosphere in lower 
latitudes and cool it in higher latitudes. The remarkable 
differences among the results of these authors suggest the 
necessity of careful examination of these results as well as 
quantitative studies of the thermal equilibrium and the 
heat balance of the atmosphere. 

In the present work we took into consideration the 
effects of the absorption of solar radiation by water 
vapor, carbon dioxide, and ozone as well as those of the 
long wave radiation of these three gases. With the aid 
of recent information on the distributions and absorp- 
tivities of these gases, we then computed the distribution 
of equilibrium temperature for various latitudes and 
seasons. In addition, in order to investigate the degree 
of radiative imbalance in observed conditions, the dis- 
tribution of radiative heat budget was also computed. 
Based upon these results and the examination of the 
results of other authors, we tried to determine to what 
degree we could explain the temperature distribution 
of the atmosphere by radiative processes and what we 
should attribute to thermal processes other than radia- 
tion, e.g., heat transfer due to large scale disturbances, 
to the meridional circulation, and to dry or moist con- 
vection in the atmosphere. 

In recent years, various speculations on the general 
creulation of the upper troposphere and stratosphere 
have been inferred from the distribution of the gases 
such as ozone and water vapor and of radioactive debris 
introduced into the high atmosphere by atomic explo- 
sions (Machta [38]). It is therefore hoped that the 
comparison of present results with these speculations 
will shed some light in understanding the thermal 
processes of the atmosphere. 


2. TEMPERATURE CHANGE DUE TO LONG WAVE 
RADIATION 


lhe absorption bands which mainly contribute to the long 
wave radiation of the atmosphere are the 6.34 band and 
the rotation band of water vapor, the 15u band of carbon 
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dioxide, and the 9.64 band of ozone. The rate of the 
resultant change of temperature at height z due to the 
long wave radiation is 


1 

LR Oz 
where subscript LR is the abbreviation of long wave 
radiation, superscript G@ stands for water vapor (W), 
carbon dioxide (C), or ozone (Q), ¢, is the specific heat 
of air under constant pressure, p is the density of air, 
and the net flux FY is the difference of upward and 
downward flux, for each wave number interval chosen i.e., 


Adding the contribution of the above mentioned three 
gases, we get the total rate of temperature change due 
to the long wave radiation as 


oT. ar. or.\c oT.\° | 
( at or ot ) ot (3) 


Next, we shall describe how we computed the net flux 
due to these gases. By solving the equation of radiative 
transfer with the boundary condition that downward long 
wave radiation is zero at the top of the atmosphere and 
adopting the method of integration by parts we can ex- 
press the downward flux of radiation at height 2 due to 
any absorption band as 


"1 


+f ‘{ | (4) 
"1 T, 


where B,(T) is the blackbody radiation of frequency v at 
temperature 7’, r, is the transmission function of the slab, 
vy, and y, are the band limits, 7’, and 7, are the tempera- 
ture at level z and at the top of the atmosphere 
respectively, and 


| 
| kduls  (X%=x(T.)). (5) 


u(T,) 


In equation (5), &, is the absorption coefficient at frequency 
vy, and u(7’) is the amount of absorber existing between 
the earth’s surface and the level of temperature 7. 
Assuming that the upward radiation at the earth’s surface 
is equal to the blackbody radiation of surface temperature, 
we could obtain the upward flux of atmospheric radiation 
at height 2 in the same way, L.e., 


where 7, is the temperature of the earth’s surface. 
Exact integration of equations (4) and (6) requires a 
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tremendous amount of computation. Therefore, an 
uttempt was made to simplify these equations. The 
absorption bands of water vapor cover almost the entire 
spectrum of atmospheric radiation, whereas those of 
carbon dioxide and ozone have rather narrow band widths. 
Accordingly, there are some differences between our 
approximations adopted for the computation of long 
wave radiation by water vapor and those adopted for the 
computation for carbon dioxide and ozone. For the sake 
of convenience we shall describe them separately hereafter. 


WATER VAPOR 


In order to simplify the computation of equations (4) 
and (6) Yamamoto [68] introduced the following mean 
transmissivity of slab: 


T/(u, |. 4B, (7) 
dT 
where 


dB dB, , 


dT 


Corresponding to this mean transmissivity of the slab, 
one can define the mean absorptivity of the slab as 
e-(u, T)=1—7,(u, T). (9) 


The emissivity of the slab of water vapor is by definition 


€/(U, |, BAT) 1—ry(kyu) dv (10) 
where 
BT) = | B(T)dv=* (oT (11) 


and o is the Stefan-Boltzmann constant. 

By using ¢, and e¢, defined above and neglecting the 
temperature dependence of k, on 7, equation (4) could 
be approximately transformed into the following form: 


"Bs 
D¥ (ys,T)— | (y,T) xd 
B, 


or referring to equations (7), (9), and (10), 


(12) 
where 
y( BCT ))=\u(T)—u(T,)|, 
(13) 


superfix W corresponds to water vapor, B,=B(T,), 
B.=B(T.), B.=B(T., and T, is the temperature spe- 
cially selected for the convenience of integration. Ex- 
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amination of the table of 7%(=1—%¥) constructed by 
Yamamoto [68] for the wide range of temperature reveals 
that €” is almost independent of temperature for the 
temperature range of 200°-300°K., ie., for the range of 
atmospheric temperature. Below 200°K. it decreases 
significantly with decreasing temperature. Therefore, jf 
we choose 7; larger than 200°K., we may safely assume 
that <7 is independent of temperature. For our compu- 
tation we adopted 220°K. as 7,.. Accordingly, ¢€? and 
were computed for 7=220°K. and T=300°K. re. 
spectively. For further details of this computation refer 
to Section 4. 

The equation (6) for the upward flux is to be trans. 
formed into the following equation: 


B, 


where B,=B(T,). When the sky is clear, it is more con- 
venient to use the following expression for net flux FY, 


B 
F¥ - (y..T.)— “et (y, T) rd B 


Bo 
B. 


CARBON DIOXIDE AND OZONE 


For the 15u band of carbon dioxide and the 9.6u band 
of ozone, the mean slab absorptivity of the band instead 
of that of the entire spectrum was introduced, i.e., 


E,(u,T)= (16 


Because the band width of these bands is narrow enoug 
to neglect the dependence of dB,/dT upon the wave number 
inside the band, equations (4) and (6), which express the 
downward and upward radiation respectively, could be 
changed into the following approximate forms: 


US 


(, (y, T ) db? (18) 


where superscript @ stands either for carbon dioxide or 
for ozone, T is the temperature of isothermal layer whieh 
has the same mean band absorptivity and the same dis- 
tribution of gas as the layer with which we are concerned, 
is defined as: 


and 6%, 69 and b° are the abbreviations of 69(7.,), 6%». 
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and respectively. 
G: 
net flux FY’ is 


Subtracting DY from U%, the 


PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE EFFECT 


Owing to the pressure broadening of line shape the 
mean absorptivity is also a function of pressure of the 
laver with which we are concerned. Therefore, it is 
necessary to take into consideration this effect. Recently, 
Howard, Burch, and Williams [27] measured the mean 
absorptivity due to each absorption band of both water 
vapor and carbon dioxide for various absorber concen- 
trations and various total pressures. According to their 
results, the mean absorptivity of the layer with uniform 
pressure could be obtained from the mean absorptivity 
curve for standard pressure by replacing the optical thick- 
ness of the layer u by the effective optical thickness of the 
layer u, expressed by the following equation: 


u,=((P+p)/Po) (21) 


where « is the constant which is usually smaller than 
unity and is different for each absorption band, P is the 
total pressure, p is the partial pressure of the absorbing 
gas, and /) is the standard pressure. As is well known, 
the actual absorption band is the mixture of strong lines 
and weak lines. When the intensity of a line is very weak 
or an absorbing gas is very thin, the amount of absorption 
is proportional to the product of line intensity and the 
amount of gas and is independent of pressure. This is 
the reason why « is usually smaller than 1, despite the 
fact that a half-width of the line is proportional to pressure. 

Strictly speaking, « is not constant and depends upon 
amount of absorbing gas and pressure. When the amount 
of gas is small, « decreases significantly with decreasing 
amount of the gas. However, since the thickness of each 
laver adopted for our numerical computation is thick 
enough, the assumption of constant « does not cause 
serious error. It would be desirable, of course, to adopt 
a better approximation as soon as more accurate exper- 
iments for a wider range of pressure are available. 

Since pressure decreases with altitude and P>p in 
the actual atmosphere, the following equation was adopted 
for the computation of the effective optical thickness of 
the atmospheric layers instead of equation (21). 


u(P») 
(P/P.)"du 


u(P)) 


(22) 


where, for example, u (P,) is the optical thickness between 
the level of total pressure P, and the earth’s surface. As 
pointed out by Kaplan [31] linear scaling tends to over- 
estimale the pressure effect for the moderately weak 
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lines. In this paper, we shall consistently adopt this « 
scaling instead of linear scaling. 

Temperature also affects the intensity as well as the 
half width of the absorption lines. However, as far as 
we know, no suitable measurement has yet been made 
below room temperature. According to the theoretical 
estimation of Plass [50, 51], temperature hardly affects 
the absorption due to the 9.64 band of ozone but is rather 
important for the absorption of the 154 band of carbon 
dioxide. Therefore, the temperature dependence on 
absorptivity of the 154 band of carbon dioxide was in- 
corporated into our computation of heat balance. For 
the sake of convenience of description, the detailed method 
of doing this will be described in section 4. 


OVERLAPPING 


So far we have treated the contributions of the absorp- 
tion bands of the various gases interdependently; how- 
ever, the effect of overlapping among these bands deserves 
attention. The overlapping between the 9.64 band of 
ozone and the absorption band of water vapor is not 
important except near the equator where water vapor is 
abundant, because water vapor is almost transparent for 
the radiation of this wavelength. On the other hand, the 
effect of overlapping between the 15u band of carbon 
dioxide and the rotation band of water vapor is not 
negligible. The mere addition of the contributions of 
these two gases could give us a fictitious resultant 
emissivity which is larger than 100 percent. In our com- 
putations we made the approximation that water vapor 
is completely transparent for this overlapped frequency 
range. In the lower troposphere this approximation 
would probably be no better than Elsasser’s [11] approxi- 
mation based upon the assumption of complete blackness 
of the overlapped frequency range. However, in the 
upper troposphere and stratosphere, where the mixing 
ratio of water vapor is small and accordingly the absorp- 
tion by the overlapped range of the rotation band of water 
vapor is small, the present approximation should be 
accurate. In order to obtain good accuracy everywhere 
it would be desirable to adopt the following approximate 
equation for the resultant slab absorptivity of the over- 
lapped band, €7"(u",u°) (Yamamoto [68}), 


(u™, = 1—(1—- EF" (u")) (1—EF(u*)) 

(u™) (1—EF(u%)) (23) 
where E7°" is the mean slab absorptivity of water vapor 
for the overlapped frequency range. Our approximations 
correspond to the neglect of the second term on the right 
side of equation (23). 


3. TEMPERATURE CHANGE DUE TO THE ABSORPTION 
OF SOLAR RADIATION. 


The absorption of solar radiation by water vapor, 
carbon dioxide, and ozone was included in our computa- 
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tion. If we neglect the effect of overlapping among the 
absorptions of different gases, the equation for the rate of 
temperature change at height z due to these absorptions is 


be: 


where (OT./Ot)Se, and (O7;/Ot)Se are the 
rates of temperature change due to water vapor, ozone, 
and carbon dioxide respectively, and subscript SP? is the 
abbreviation of solar radiation. The rate of temperature 
change at height z due to each gas is 


SR Cy* 


(24) 


where a® is the amount of absorption of solar radiation 
as the function of optical thickness, and ¢ is the zenith 
distance of the sun. In order to compute the equilibrium 
temperature of the atmosphere, it is necessary to get the 
expression for the rate of daily mean temperature change. 
The daily mean rate of temperature change at height z 
due to the absorption of solar radiation by gas G is 


Of (whole day) Cyp 
(daytime) 


oz [a?{(u,,—u,) see ¢}]dt | (26) 
which could be approximately expressed as 


Ot /sr 


where ¢ is the mean zenith angle defined in the following 


way: 
(daytime) (daytime) 
cos cos WU dt) 


The mean cosine of the zenith angle and the length of day- 
time given in parts of 24 hours for each season and latitude, 


(daytime) cost 


(28) 


which are used in our computation, are tabulated in 
table 
TasBLe 1.—The seasonal and latitudinal distributions of the length 


of the dayline given in parts of 24 hours and those of the weighted 
mean values of cost. (See table 6 ‘of [36]. 


°Lat. Fractional length of daytime | Cost 
Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct Jan. 

5 508 NT 500 496 (625 587 614 591 
15 | , 621 537 492 471 | . 618 601 579 549 
25 . 533 483 450 . 599 593 524 
35 . 46 596, 471 . 421 . 558 567 458 393 
45 637 454 362 501 379 317 
55 . 506 708 437 . 321 . 423 453 282 203 
65 . 629 837 404 345 369 176 106 
75 .750 1.000 $29 241 311 71 

1. 000 . 168 318 


85 | 1.000 
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The effect of pressure broadening of the absorption 
lines was taken into consideration in the same way as for 
the long wave radiation. The values of « which should be 
adopted for the absorption of solar radiation by each gas 
will be discussed later. 

There is an overlapping between the 2.74 band of 
water vapor and that of carbon dioxide. In the lower 
troposphere where the water vapor is abundant, the mere 
addition of these two contributions causes an_ over. 
estimation of the absorption of solar radiation by this 
band. However, in the troposphere the relative magni- 
tude of the absorption by carbon dioxide is so small that 
it does not matter whether we include this effect of over- 
lapping or not. For the sake of simplifying the computa- 
tion scheme, we add the contributions of two gases 
neglecting the effect of this overlapping. 


4. ABSORPTIVITIES OF LONG WAVE RADIATION 


In order to compute the temperature change ue to the 
long wave radiation of the atmosphere, it is necessary to 
know the emissivity or the absorptivity of diffuse radia- 
tion. In the laboratory, however, the absorptivity of the 
parallel beam is usually measured. Therefore, it is 
necessary to obtain the relation between the absorptivity 
of a column and that of a slab. For this purpose Elsasser 
[11] computed the transmissivities of both a slab and a 
column for an idealized band of equal and equidistant 
lines. Based upon these results, he obtained the following 
approximate relation.! 


(lu) 77 (1.661,u) (29) 


where 7p and rT are the general transmission function of 
a column and a slab for this idealized Elsasser band, and 
l, is the general absorption coefficient. This equation 
means that the effective optical thickness for isotropic 
diffuse radiation is 1.66 times larger than that for direct 
radiation. In this section we shall use this approximate 
relation for the reduction of the absorptivity of a slab from 
that of a column. 


WATER VAPOR 


An extensive study of the absorption bands of water 
vapor contributing to the terrestrial radiation was done b) 
Yamamoto [68]. He obtained the value of the general 
absorption coefficient for the 6.34 band, 8-13 region 
17-24, and the far infrared region from the experiments 
by Fowle [16], Adel and Lampland [1], Weber and Randal 
[66], and the theoretical computations of Yamamoto an¢ 
Onishi [67], respectively. According to his paper, the 
theoretical computation by Yamamoto and Onishi coil 
cides well with the experimental results by Weber ané 
Randall for the rotation band at 17-24 but does ne 
coincide with the experiments by Fowle for the rotatid 
vibration band at 6.34, due probably to the crude approx 
mation adopted in their theoretical computation for thi 


1 This kind of approximation was first adopted by Robert [54]. 
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band. Recently, careful and extensive experiments on 
this band were performed by Howard, Burch, and Williams 
27] which coincide very well with the results of Fowle. 
This coincidence supports Yamamoto’s choice of Fowle’s 
experimental data for this band. 

By using the general absorption coefficients for 300° K. 
and 220° K. and the general transmission function com- 
piled by Yamamoto [68], we computed the mean slab 
absorptivity €,(u”, 300° K.) and slab emissivity «(u™, 
220° K.), respectively, which are given in figure 1 for the 
logarithm (base 10) of varying optical thicknesses in the 
unit of centimeter of precipitable water. The contribu- 
tion of the frequency range overlapped with the 15u band 
of carbon dioxide (550-800/em.) was not included in this 
computation. 

The value of the pressure factor « for the absorption 
bands of water vapor could be obtained from the experi- 
ments performed by Howard et al. [27] and Daw [9]. 
Howard et al. conducted laborious experiments on many 
infrared absorption bands of water vapor and carbon 
dioxide and proposed two types of relations which fit the 
experimental data. When the absorption is weak, the 
total absorption is given by the following equation of 
“weak fit’’: 

(weak fit)? (30) 


1 


For the stronger absorption the total absorption is given 
by the following equation of “strong fit’’: 


logy {u (P+p)*} (strong fit).* (31) 


1 


In table 2 the values of « for the 6.34 band and the rotation 
band are tabulated both for the strong and for the weak 
fit. Referring to this table, we assumed the effective mean 
«value for both the rotation band and the 6.34 band to be 
0.6. 

In view of the fact that Daw’s experiments do not cover 
the entire rotation band of water vapor and that the theo- 
retical computation of line intensity of the rotation band 
is possible, it seems desirable to determine the x-value for 
the rotation band based upon the theoretical computation. 
Before this sort of computation is done, we tentatively 
adopt the x-value of 0.6. 


CARBON DIOXIDE 


Careful study of the absorptivity of the 154 band of 
carbon dioxide was made by Howard, Burch, and Williams 
27] for absorber concentration ranging from 1 to at 
least 1000 atmo-em. of carbon dioxide and for various 


* According to Benedict [4], the collision cross section of HzO-N, collision is 6-7 times as 
large as that of Ny-N collision instead of twice implied by equations (30) and (31). 
reanalysis of the experiment by Howard et al. [27] seems to be desirable. 
done, we shall tentatively adopt their present results. 


Ifso, 
Before this is 
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TABLE 2.—The value of x for rotation band and 6.3 band of water 
vapor 


Band 


| Band Limits | « Reference 
(em.~!) 
| 
436-655 0.60 (weak fit)...| Daw [9)}*. 
Rot H20........ | 655-896 | .50 (weak fit)....| Daw [9]*. 
1150-2050 (weak fit)_.... HBW 
| |\.72 (strong fit).... HI BW [27]. 


*The «-values for the rotation band were taken from p. 16-12 of the Handhook of Geo- 
physics (18), where King gave the value of « and other constants based upon Daw’s data. 


total pressures ranging from 20 mm. to 740 mm. Hg. 
They expressed their results by the equations of weak and 
strong fit as they did for the absorptivity of water vapor 
(refer to equations (30) and (31)). By using these 
empirical equations it is possible to construct the curve 
of the mean band absorptivity of a slab for the 154 band 
of carbon dioxide. 

According to their experiment, the pressure factor « 
for a weak fit is 0.855 and that for a strong fit is 0.88. 
Based upon these values we assumed « to be 0.86. 

The dependence of absorptivity of this band on temper- 
ature is not always small. This was pointed out, for 
example, by Plass [51]. In order to calculate the tem- 
perature effect, we used the recent work of Sasamori [55] 
who theoretically computed the absorptivity of this band 


Without overlapped range 

(550 - 800/cm) 

5 

4-4 

2-4 

/ 
0 T T T T T T 
-6 -5 -4 -3 -2 


log u¥(recip. cm) 


Ficure 1.—The slab emissivity and the mean slab absorptivity 
of water vapor. The contribution of the frequency range over- 
lapped with the 15 w band of carbon dioxide (550-800/em.) was 
not included. 
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for various temperatures. Though his theoretical curve 
at normal temperature and 1 atmosphere pressure (NTP) 
does not exactly coincide with the experimental curve 
mentioned above [27], his results give us the approximate 
magnitude of the change of effective optical thickness 
corresponding to the change of temperature. By shifting 
horizontally the experimental curve mentioned above 
by the same distance * as the distances between the curve 
at 300° K. and that at other temperatures shown in 
figure 2 of Sasamori’s paper, the final absorption curves 
were obtained for various temperatures which are shown 
in figure 2 and were used for our computation. Inter- 
polation of these curves in this figure gives us the approxi- 
mate absorptivity curve for any temperature above 
218° K. and below 300° K. When the temperature is 
higher than 300° K. or lower than 218° K. we adopt the 
absorptivity of 300° K. and 218° K., respectively. In 
order to use these absorptivities, it is necessary to compute 
the effective temperature of the atmospheric layers. 
Although the mixing ratio of carbon dioxide is approxi- 
mately constant with height, pressure as well as temper- 
ature vary with altitude. Therefore, the estimation 
of effective temperature involves cumbersome computa- 
tions. (See, for example, Plass [51]). In view of the 
fact that the absorptivity of carbon dioxide at NTP 
is itself subject to some uncertainty, we adopted the 
following simplest possible approximation for the com- 
putatien of effective temperature 


TAP) | iy (33) 


where /, and P, are pressures of upper and lower limits 
of the laver, respectively. After obtaining this effective 
temperature, we can compute the absorptivity of the 
layer for T.q by linearly interpolating absorptivities with 
respect to temperature. 

This effect of temperature on the absorptivity of the 
15u band of carbon dioxide was included in the computa- 
tion of the heat balance of the atmosphere but, for the 
sake of simplicity, not in the computation of radiative 
equilibrium. In the latter computation, we adopted the 
absorptivity at 218 °K. consistently. 


OZONE 


Laboratory measurements of the absorptivity of this 
band were made by Summerfield [60] and more recently 
by Walshaw [65]. The latter experiments were used for 
our purpose. In his paper, Walshaw presents empirical 
expressions which agree well with the observed absorption 
curve but are at the same time quite complicated. 

In this study, for the sake of simplicity, his data were 
re-analyzed to get the absorptivity suitable for our system 
of computation. Re-analysis was confined to the runs 
a-i of Walshaw’s experiment which cover the ordinary 


3 Of course, this distance depends upon the amount of CO» also. 
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Figure 2.—The mean slab absorptivity of the 15 » band of carbon 
dioxide for various temperatures. The absorptivity for 300° K. 
is based on the experiment by Howard et al. [27]. The temper- 
ature dependence of the absorptivity was estimated based upon 
the theoretical computation of Sasamori [55]. 


range of ozone amounts in the atmosphere. Pased upon 
these runs, the value of « was determined to be 0.3 by 
the least squares method.‘ 

In figure 3, observed values of mean band absorptivity 
of a column were plotted versus effective optical thickness 
u, which is defined by 


u,=|(P+.61p)/Po|u (34) 


The addition of 0.61p to the total pressure P, whieh 
appears in the numerator of this equation, was originally 
suggested by Walshaw [65]. Based upon his resu!ts of 


‘In order to perform the least squares method, absorptivity was tentatively sssumed 
to be proportional to the square root of the amount of ozone. 
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Figure 3.—-The mean absorptivities of both column and slab of 
the 9.6 uw band of ozone (i.e., E? and E%) obtained by processing 
the results of Walshaw’s experiment [65]. The symbols adopted 
for plotting his measurement of mean absorptivity of column 
are the same as those adopted by himself for the series of runs 
of his experiment. 


experiments, he concluded that the effective collision 
cross section of ozone is about 1.61 times as large as that 
of air. For the atmospheric condition, however, P>p, 
so this addition is not necessary. 

The curve of best fit to these data gave us the mean 
band absorptivity of a column which was changed into 
the mean band absorptivity of a slab in the usual way. 
The slab absorptivity corresponding to the logarithm 
(base 10) of the various effective amounts of ozone (Unit: 
em./NTP), which was used for our computation, is also 
shown in figure 3. 

Examining the plotted values in figure 3 carefully, we 
notice that there is a rather large scattering of points for 
asmall amount of effective ozone. (Refer to runs a, b.) 
Analvzing Walshaw’s experiment for a small amount of 
0z0ne we notice the following tendency. As the pressure 
becomes larger, i.e. approaches 1 atmosphere pressure, 
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absorptivity seems to become more or less independent 
of pressure. This small dependence is the cause of 
scattering of plotted points and suggests the inadequacy 
of equation (34) for incorporating the pressure dependence. 
However, as the pressure in or near the ozone layer, 
where the effect of this band is important, is much less 
than 1 atmosphere pressure, this tendency should not 
cause serious error in our computation, 


5. ABSORPTION OF SOLAR RADIATION 
WATER VAPOR 


Based mainly upon Fowle’s work [14], [15], [16], the 
absorptivity curve of solar radiation by water vapor has 
been constructed by Kimball [32], Miigge-Mdéller [42], 
Yamamoto-Onishi [69], Houghton [25], and McDonald 
[37]. For this work, in order to cover the small amount 
of water vapor, we constructed the absorption curve 
based mainly upon experiments by Howard et al. [27]. 

According to their paper [27], the water vapor absorp- 
tion bands at 6.3, 3.2, 2.7, 1.87, 1.38, 1.1, and 0.944 were 
studied individually for the absorber concentrations 
ranging from 0.001 to 3.8 cm. of precipitable water and 
for the various total pressures with nitrogen up to 740 
mm. Hg. Using mainly these results, we obtained the 
absorption of solar radiation by water vapor. Although 
Howard et al. did not give the absorption for the amount 
of precipitable water which is more than 3 cm., they 
determined the parameter of Goody’s random model by 
use of their experimental results and predicted the magni- 
tude of band absorption for 3, 10, and 50 em. of precipi- 
table water. Therefore, we can compute the absorption 
up to 50 em. of precipitable water. For the absorption 
by a very small amount of precipitable water which was 
not covered by their experiments, we simply used the 
experimental equation for weak fit proposed by Howard 
et al. [27]. 

The absorption bands at 0.75 and 0.854 were not 
covered by their experiment because of the minor impor- 
tance of these bands. In view of the fact that the 
intensity of near infrared solar spectrum increases with 
decreasing wavelength, the contributions of these two 
bands are not negligible when the amount of precipitable 
water is more than 1 em. Although the absorption band 
at 0.944 was covered by their experiment, parameters of 


TaBLe 3.—The values of « for various absorption bands of water 
vapor which absorb solar radiation (after Howard et al. {27)}). 
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Comparison of the absorption of solar radiation by water 
vapor by various authors. 


Ficure 4. 
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Figure 5.—The amount of the absorption of solar radiation by 
carbon dioxide based upon the results of experiment by Howard 
et al. [27]. 


Goody’s model were not given, due probably to the poor 
accuracy of the laboratory experiment for this band. 
Therefore, their result cannot be extrapolated to the 
amount of water vapor which is larger than a few cm. of 
precipitable water. 

In order to compute these three weak bands which are 
of rather minor importance, we used Fowle’s data. 
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Extrapolation of his absorption curve to larger optical 
thickness was done by using the general absorption 
coefficient of Yamamoto and Onishi [67] ° and the general 
transmission function of Elsasser band. 

Finally, summing the contributions from these 9 bands, 
we computed the absorption of solar radiation versus the 
amount of precipitable water, which is shown in figure 4. 
Also in figure 4 the absorption curves obtained by other 
authors are shown for the sake of comparison. On the 
ordinate the rate of absorption is given in units of cal./em? 
min., and on the abscissa logarithm (base 10) of water is 
given in units of cm. of precipitable water. In order to 
compare our result with that of McDonald, it is necessary 
to add the contributions from the absorption bands at 
2.7, 3.2, and 6.34 to McDonald’s curve. If we do that, 
the difference between our curve and McDonald’s or 
Miigge-Moller’s curve is approximately 10 percent. 

In spite of the fact that Houghton [25] found some 
inconsistencies between the Fowle publications and the 
data published by Smithsonian co-workers, the band 
absorptivities obtained by Fowle and those by Howard 
et al. coincide with each other well,’ and the difference 
between our curve and Miigge-Moller’s does not seem to 
cause a serious effect, whichever result is correct. 

In order to incorporate the pressure effect properly, it 
is necessary to find the proper value of « for those bands. 
Table 3 shows the values of « which were obtained by 
Howard et al. [27] experimentally for both the strong and 
weak fit. Referring to this table, we assume the value 
of « common for all those bands to be 0.6. This value 
is the same as the «-value adopted for the terrestrial 
radiation of water vapor. 


CAREON DIOXIDE 


Extensive experiments by Howard, Burch, and Williams 
[27] are available for the computation of the amount of 
absorption of solar radiation by carbon dioxide. They 
studied the carbon dioxide absorption bands at 5.2, 4.8, 
4.3, 2.7, 2.0, 1.6, and 1.4 uw individually for absorber con- 
centration ranging from 1 to at least 1000 atmo-cm., for 
various total pressures including nitrogen up to 740 mm. 
Hg. 

Based upon their results and the solar irradiant spec- 
trum outside the earth’s atmosphere which is given in the 
Smithsonian Meteorological Tables, the resultant absorp- 
tion curve can be constructed by summing the contribu- 
tion of the 7 bands mentioned above. Figure 5 gives this 
relation between the absorption of solar radiation (cal./em.? 
min.) versus the logarithm (base 10) of the amount of 
carbon dioxide (em./NTP),. 

In order to take into consideration the effect of pressure 


$ Though their general absorption coefficients were based upon Fowle’s data and rather 
crude theoretical computations, some adjustment of the coefficients was needed to make 
the resultant absorption curves coincide with Fowle’s. 

6 There is some significant difference in the absorptivities of the 1.384 band. Howard's 
absorptivity is larger than Fowle’s. 
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TaBiv 4.—«-values for various CO, bands which absorb solar radiation. 
(Av crit. is the upper limit of the mean band-absorptivity for which 
the equation of weak fit is applicable. 


| 
Characteristic | « 
wavelength (u)| Weak fit 


(Ap)crit. 


“a 
Strong fit 


broadening, it is necessary to know the magnitude of x. 
Table 4 gives the values of these 7 absorption bands ob- 
tained by Howard, Burch, and Williams for both the 
strong and the weak fit. The value of « for the weak fit 
concentrates around 0.8 and that for the strong fit con- 
centrates around 0.9. Therefore, we assume the value to 
be 0.86 which is the same as the one used for the compu- 
tation of long wave radiation of the 154 band of carbon 
dioxide. 


OZONE 


In order to compute the amount of solar radiation 
absorbed by ozone, it is first necessary to know the ultra- 
violet portion of the solar spectrum irradiance curve out- 
side the earth’s atmosphere. Recent work of Johnson [30] 
is available for this purpose. He constructed the im- 
proved version of the solar irradiance curve outside the 
atmosphere using recent results of the observations ob- 
tained by high altitude rocket as well as the Smithsonian 
observations. 

Another bit of information needed for the construction 
of the absorption curve is the absorptivity of ozone with 
respect to various wavelengths. The most recent data 
about which the authors know are the results of experi- 
ments by Vigroux [64] and by Inn and Tanaka [28]. In 
spite of the distinct differences in the experimental meth- 
ods, the agreement between them is fairly good. 

In this paper, following the recommendation by Inn 
and Tanaka [29], we used Vigroux’s experiment for the 
computation of the absorption due to Huggins band 
(3000-3700 A.) and the experiment by Inn and Tanaka 
for the computation of the absorption due to the Hartley 
(2000-3000 A.) and Chappuis bands (4400-7600 A.). In 
view of the temperature of the stratosphere where the 
absorption due to ozone mainly takes place, we adopted 
the absorption coefficients for the temperature of —40° C. 
The values could be calculated from the estimate of 
Vigroux who observed the ozone absorption over the 
—92° C. to 120° C. temperature range. In figure 6 con- 
tinuous lines show the total amount of absorption due to 
ozone (cal./em.? min.), that due to the Hartley and 
Huggins bands, and that due to Chappuis band versus 
the lovarithm of the amount of ozone (em./NTP). For 
the sake of comparison, the absorption curve which is 
obtained by integrating the diagram constructed by 
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Figure 6.—-The amount of the absorption of solar radiation by 
ozone based upon the results of experiments by Vigroux [64], 
and Inn and Tanaka [28]. The contribution of each band is 
also shown in the figure. 


Craig [8] and extended by Pressman [52] is also shown 
in figure 6 as a dashed curve. In spite of the fact that 
the latter curve is based upon the older experiment by 
Ny and Choong [46, 47], and upon different solar irra- 
diant curves, the coincidence between these two absorp- 
tion curves is good. 


6. DISTRIBUTION OF GASES 
WATER VAPOR 


The vertical and latitudinal distributions of water 
vapor in the atmosphere were compiled by Telegadas and 
London [61] and London [36], based upon surface and 
radiosonde observations. We adopted their distributions 
of the relative humidity in the lower half of the tropo- 
sphere where the temperature is above —-30° C. and the 
measurements of relative humidity by radiosonde are 
accurate enough. In the upper half of the troposphere 
where the temperature is below —30° C. we adopted the 
constant frost point lapse rate of —6.25°C./km. which 
coincides with the results of many observations from an 
airplane conducted by the British group [43], [63]. 

Concerning the moisture distribution at the higher 
altitude Barclay et al. [2] constructed a convenient figure 
which shows the results of various authors in compact 


form and is reproduced in figure 7. Among them, Bar- 
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Figure 7. 
various authors and compiled by Barclay et al. [2]. 
for mother-of-pearl clouds are from Stgrmer [59]. 


rett’s [3] results seem to be too large, due probably to 
the evaporation from the balloon. Therefore, based 
upon the measurements by Murgatroyd et al. [43] and the 
infrared measurements by Houghton et al. [26] and 
Gates et al. [17], we tentatively assumed the constant 
frost point of 190°K. in the stratosphere up to the height 
of about 30 km. ‘9-mb. level) and assumed a constant 
mixing ratio above this level. This gives the total amount 
of moisture which is consistent with infrared measurement. 
The final results of the vertical distribution of moisture 
which were obtained by the British group, and summarized 
by Tucker [63], are given in figure 8a. It is very interest- 
ing that the frost point decreases with height and ap- 
proaches the value of about 190°K. irrespective of season. 
Recently Murgatroyd’ obtained his results of the measure- 
ments of vertical distribution of water vapor at various 
latitudes which are also reproduced in figure Sb. Accord- 
ing to these results the frost point seems to approach 


’ Private communication. See reference [44]. 
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almost the same value, i.e. 190°K., irrespective of 
latitude. In view of these results our assumption that 
the frost point is constant in the stratosphere irrespective 
of season and latitude seems to be reasonable. 

In figure 9 the latitudinal and vertical distributions of 
the mixing ratio (gr./kg. of air) of water vapor for all 
seasons, which we adopted for our computations, are 
shown. 


CARBON DIOXIDE 


It is generally considered that the proportion of carbon 
dioxide is relatively invariant below 90 km. According 
to the table presented on page 8-1 of [18] the amount 
of carbon dioxide is approximately 0.03 percent by volume 
or 0.0456 percent by weight. The reduced thicknesses 
of carbon dioxide at normal temperature and normal 
pressure were computed from these data. 


OZONE 


The seasonal and latitudinal distribution of ozone was 
first given by Gé6tz [21] in the form of a diagram. Based 
upon the more recent measurement of higher sensitivity, 
Normand [45] improved the diagram by removing the 
Arctic winter gap which exists in the original case. 
Normand’s diagram must be modified further because 
the amount of ozone in his diagram was computed by use 
of the absorptivity of Ny and Choong [46], [47], which is 
about 36 percent larger than that of Vigroux at the wave- 
length adopted for this computation. The latitudinal 
distributions of the total amount of ozone for all seasons 
are shown in figure 10 in the Vigroux scale. 

Concerning the vertical distribution of ozone, Ténsberg 
and Olsen |62] found a good correspondence between the 
total amount of ozone and vertical distribution. Figure 
11 shows this correspondence in the Vigroux scale. 

From figure 10 and figure 11 it is possible to obtain the 
distribution of ozone with respect to latitude, season, and 
height which we used for our computation. 


7. COMPUTATION OF RADIATIVE EQUILIBRIUM 


So far we have constructed a scheme for the computa- 
tion of radiative temperature change, deduced the 
absorptivities from various theoretical and experimental 
results, and determined the distribution of various 
atmospheric gases consistent with the observations 
obtained by various authors. Now we are in a position 
to compute the seasonal and latitudinal distributions 
of the radiative equilibrium temperature as well as that 
of heat balance. 

The basic principle of the method of computation is to 
approach the state of radiative equilibrium asymptotically 
from certain initial conditions. If we express temperature 
as a function of height and time, i.e., 7(2,t), equilibrium 
temperature might be expressed by T(z,). Since it is 
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SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Figure 8.—-(a) Seasonal variations of the vertical distribution of water vapor which were measured from an airplane by the British group 


{43] and compiled by Tucker [63]. 
communication), 


possible to determine the rate of temperature change 
uniquely from the distributions of temperature and gases, 
and since the continuous variation of temperature dis- 
tribution causes continuous variation of the rate of 
temperature change, there exist such 6 and ¢, as to satisfy 
the following condition for any value of €: 


E> Max | T(z, ©)—T(z,t,) | (35) 


and 


6 > Max ( (36) 


where 
OT(2,t.) 


and 


OT(2,t) T(z. T(z. 


In other words, we can approach the radiative equilibrium 
ws closely as we want by properly choosing the magnitude 
of 6. 

In order to perform the integration of equation (37) by 
i finite difference scheme, we adopted the forward time 
difference, i.e. 


T(2,t+At) =T(2,t)+ (39) 


At 
ot 


(b) The vertical distribution of water vapor at various latitudes obtained by Murgatroyd (private 


Brunt [5] shows that the equation of temperature 
change due to atmospheric radiation could be crudely 
approximated by an equation of heat diffusion. Ac- 
cording to Richtmyer [53], the finite difference time 
integration of a diffusion equation can be performed 
stably by adopting forward time differencing and choosing 
the proper time interval. Based upon this information, 
we used forward time differencing for our integration. 
The optimum time interval which satisfies the condition 
of computational stability was determined by a trial and 
error method. For our grid system (refer to Appendix 
I) the integration was stable for time intervals shorter 
than 12 hours but was unstable if we adopted a 24-hour 
interval. We adopted an 8-hour interval throughout 
our computations of radiative equilibrium. 

The lower and upper computational boundary con- 


ditions are 


T(0,t)=T,=const. (40) 


at the ground surface, and 


dT/dp=0 (41) 
at the top of the atmosphere. (Refer to equation A-3 in 
the Appendix III for exact meaning of latter condition). 
The initial condition which we adopted for the compu- 
tation of radiative equilibrium was an isothermal atmos- 
phere with the observed temperature of the earth’s 
surface. Since we adopted a finite value of 6, the final 
equilibrium temperature has an uncertainty of the order 
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Figure 10.—Seasonal and latitudinal distributions of the total 
amount of ozone compiled originally by Gétz [21] and modified 
later by Normand [45]. 
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Figure 9.—Seasonal and latidudinal distribution of water vapor (g./kg. of air) adopted for our computation. 
the height of the tropopause determined by Kochanski [34]. 
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Figure 11.—Vertieal distributions of ozone corresponding te 
the various total amounts in the Vigroux seale obtained by 


Ténsberg and Olsen [62]. 
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of iagnitude of E, depending upon the initial conditions 
chosen. Therefore, in order to compare our results with 
eac!: other it is desirable to start from the same initial 
conditions, which we did. For our computations we 
adopted values of 6 ranging from 0.03°C./day to 0.07°C./ 
day. According to our estimate by extrapolation, the 
maximum difference between the actual and the computed 
equilibrium temperatures appears around the tropopause 
when we adopted the isothermal initial condition and 
varies® from 3°C.-7°C. corresponding to the range of 6 
given above. The time for reaching this quasi-equilibrium 
state depends upon the amount of sunshine and the 
magnitude of 6. When we adopt 0.07°C./day for 6, this 
time ranges from 200 to 500 days, depending upon the 
amount of sunshine. The weaker the sunshine, the longer 
it takes to reach this quasi-equilibrium. 

Along with the computation of the equilibrium tem- 
perature by this initial value method reported in this 
paper, we also computed it as the solution of a homoge- 
neous set of equations whose unknowns are the tempera- 
tures at various levels. The preliminary results obtained 
by adopting this matrix method are to be published [41]. 
Using this matrix method, we can get the vertical distri- 
bution of equilibrium temperature immediately and are 
free of the uncertainty, E, that we have in the initial 
value method. Therefore, the results obtained by this 
matrix method serve as an independent check of the 
present initial value method. In order to adopt this 
linear matrix method, however, it is necessary to linearize 
the equation of temperature change with respect to tem- 
perature. Whereas for the initial value method it does 
not matter whether the equation is linear or non-linear 
with respect to temperature. In this respect the present 
initial value method is much more flexible and more 
accurate than the matrix method. The initial value 
method might be regarded as one of the methods for 
solving the set of non-linear equations by successive 
approximation. 


8. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
RADIATIVE EQUILIBRIUM 


An Exvample of Radiative Equilibrium.—Figure 12 shows 
one example of the temperature distribution at radiative 


equilibrium. The distribution of gases and the solar 
radiation at 35°N. in April were adopted for this computa- 
tion. The temperature of the earth’s surface was assumed 
to be 289°K. As a reference, the vertical temperature 
distribution of the standard atmosphere and that of the 
dry adiabatic atmosphere are also given in the same figure. 
According to this figure, the lapse rate of the radiative 
equilibrium atmosphere is more or less dry-adiabatic up to 
the 11-km. level except near the ground surface where 
there is an abrupt decrease of temperature with height. 
The height of the tropopause is about 11 km. This 


* The computed equilibrium temperature is warmer than actual. 
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Figure 12.—Distribution of radiative equilibrium temperature. 
The amount of sunshine, the distributions of gases, and surface 
temperature at 35° N. in April were used (6=0.03° C./day). 
The line of standard atmosphere and that of dry adiabatic lapse 
rate are also shown for the sake of comparison. 


approximately coincides with the observed height of the 
tropopause in middle latitudes but is much lower than 
that of the equatorial tropopause. We shall discuss this 
subject in detail later. The computed tropopause tem- 
perature is approximately 180°K., which is about 20°- 
40°K. lower than the observed temperature. Since the 
frost point of water vapor was assumed to be 190°K in 
the lower stratosphere, this computed temperature would 
cause supersaturation around the tropopause It is 
reasonable that the radiative equilibrium temperature of 
the upper troposphere and lower stratosphere is much 
lower than the temperature of the standard atmosphere 
because of the neglect of the process of condensation and 
that of upward eddy transport of energy from the earth’s 
surface. Above this level the temperature increases 
sharply with height and again approaches the tempera- 
ture of the standard atmosphere. 

In figure 13 the vertical distribution of various radia- 
tive heat balance components corresponding to the 
quasi-equilibrium temperature of figure 12 is shown. The 
rapid increase of heating with height due to the absorp- 
tion of solar ultraviolet radiation by ozone is the main 
reason for the tendency of temperature increase with 
height in the stratosphere. This tendency was also ob- 
tained by Gowan [22, 23] by taking into consideration the 
absorption of solar radiation by ozone. If we compare 
his results with ours, we notice that his radiative equili- 
brium temperature is much higher than ours. This 
might be partly due to the fact that he adopted the black- 
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Ficure 13. 


-Vertical distribution of the various heat balance components corresponding to the radiative quasi-equilibrium shown in 


figure 12. SH20, SC02, and SO3 are the rates of temperature change due to the absorption of solar radiation by water vapor, carbon 
dioxide, and ozone, respectively; and LH20, LCO2, and LO3 are those due to the long wave radiation by water vapor, carbon 


dioxide, and ozone, respectively. 


body radiation at 6000°K. as the solar extraterrestrial 
radiation. It is now well known that this value of extra- 
terrestrial radiation is much larger than the observed 
value in the ultraviolet spectrum. 

Here we should mention our results obtained by the 
matrix method, which are to be published in a separate 
paper [41].° In that paper, instead of assuming the 
temperature of the earth’s surface, we computed it from 
the condition of radiative equilibrium. The computed 
temperature of the earth’s surface is about 313°K. and is 
much warmer than the observed value. This is because 
of the neglect of energy transport from the ground to the 
atmosphere by turbulent eddies. As a result of this 
warm surface temperature, the lapse rate of the lower 
troposphere is somewhat steeper than that of the present 
computation, However, the height of the tropopause is 
approximately 11 km. and coincides with the present 
By comparison, Emden’s tropopause is located 
In the 


result. 
much lower, somewhere around the 6—8-km. level. 


® Refer to the end of section 7. 
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Figure 14.—-Dependence of equilibrium temperature on the total 
amount of ozone. The amount of sunshine, distribution of 
water vapor, and surface temperature at 35° N. in April were 
used (6=0.03° C./day). 
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computation by the matrix method, we allowed the pos- 
sibility of a temperature discontinuity at the earth’s 
surface as was first obtained by Emden [12], whereas in 
the present computation we did not. The magnitude of 
temperature discontinuity was very small, about 0.06°C. 
This is much smaller than the discontinuity of about 20°C. 
which Emden obtained in his computation of radiative 
equilibrium based upon the assumption of gray radiation. 
Accordingly, no large error would be introduced by the 
neglect of this temperature jump at the earih’s surface, 
which we did in the present computation. 

Radiative equilibrium and the distribution of gases.—In 
order to determine the influence of ozone on the radiative 
equilibrium, the distributions of radiative equilibrium 
temperature were computed for various total amounts of 
ozone, i.e., 0.220, 0.300, 0.380, 0.460, and 0.540 em./NTP. 
This range of values includes almost all of the total 
amounts observed in various latitudes and seasons. The 
Vertical distributions of ozone corresponding to these 
total amounts are given in figure 11. (Refer to section 6.) 
The amounts of gases other than ozone and the amount of 


616949 —61 3 


Figure 15.—Dependence of equilibrium temperature on the distribution of tropospheric moisture. 
corresponding to each equilibrium temperature are shown on the right side. 
temperature at 35° N. in April were used (6=0.03° C./day) consistently. 


R (gr/gr. of air) 


The distributions of water vapor 
The amount of sunshine, distribution of ozone, and surface 


sunshine are the average values at 35°N.in April. Figure 
14 shows the computed equilibrium temperatures. First 
of all, we note that the greater the ozone amount, the 
warmer the radiative equilibrium temperature around the 
tropopause. The variation of the equilibrium tempera- 
ture around the tropopause is as much as 20°K, for the 
range of total ozone amount mentioned above. These 
results are understandable because, when the total amount 
of ozone varies, the vertical distribution of ozone varies 
most markedly around the tropopause (refer to fig. 11). 
This result suggests that ozone could be one of the im- 
portant factors causing the increase of stratospheric tem- 
perature with latitude. However, as Goody [20] pointed 
out, the temperature of the earth’s surface, which de- 
creases with increasing latitude, is also an important 
factor in determining the heating due to the 9.64 band of 
ozone. This problem will be discussed again by referring 
to the results of the computation of the heat budget, 
described in the latter half of this section. 

Next, in order to investigate the influence of tropo- 
spheric water vapor on the radiative equilibrium tempera- 
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Figure 16.—Dependence of equilibrium temperature on the distribution of stratospheric moisture. 
corresponding to each equilibrium temperature distribution are shown on the right side. 
N. in April were used (6=0.03° C./day). 


ozone, and surface temperature at 35° 


ture, equilibrium computations were made for various 


distributions of tropospheric water vapor. The distribu- 
tions adopted for these computations are shown on the 
right hand side of figure 15. They are the annual means 
of water vapor at 5°N., 45°N., and 85°N., and the distri- 
bution at 85° N. in winter. The frost point of water vapor 
was always assumed to approach the constant value of 
190° K. (—83°C.) in the stratosphere. The duration of 
sunshine, the solar zenith angle, and the distributions of 
various gases other than water vapor are the mean values 
at 35°N. in April and are kept the same throughout these 
computations. The resultant equilibrium temperatures 
are given on the left hand side of figure 15. The computed 
height of the tropopause for the low latitude distribution 
of moisture is higher than that in the high latitudes. The 
variation of the height of the tropopause over the range 
of tropospheric water vapor is about 5 km., which is about 
half of the observed difference in tropopause height between 
the Pole and the Equator as shown on the left hand side of 
figure 19. However, these results suggest that the distri- 
bution of moisture in the troposphere could be one of the 
important factors in determining the height of the tropo- 
pause. In order to understand these results, it is neces- 
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The distributions of water vapor 
The amount of sunshine, distribution of 


sary to examine figure 13. As shown in this figure, the 
long wave radiation by water vapor is the most important 
cooling factor near the level of the tropopause. Accord- 
ingly, the more water vapor present, the stronger the cooling 
is. On the other hand, the heating effect due to the ab- 
sorption of solar radiation by ozone markedly increases 
with altitude in the stratosphere and that due to the 9.6 
band of ozone also increases with altitude near the tropo- 
pause. Since there is usually more water vapor around the 
tropopause in low latitudes than in high latitudes, the 
level where the temperature starts increasing with in- 
creasing altitude owing to the heating effect of ozone, is 
higher in low latitudes than in high latitudes. 

The importance of the distribution of water vapor as a 
factor determining the height of tropopause was empha- 
sized by Goody [20] and Yamamoto [70]. Goody ex- 
plained the latitudinal variation of the height of the 
tropopause by discussing the balance between the cooling 
effect of water vapor and the heating effect of the 154 band 
of carbon dioxide. We shall discuss this theory in the 
latter half of this section. Yamamoto computed the 
temperature distribution of radiative equilibrium for the 
range of the latitudinal variation of tropospheric moisi ure 
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and »btained the correct magnitude of the pole-to-equator 
difference in the height of the tropopause. His computa- 
tion. however, is based upon the assumption of gray 
radi: tion Which gives us much too small absorptivity for 
the small amount of water vapor existing around the 
tropopause. 

The most uncertain quantity involved in our computa- 
tions is the distribution of water vapor in the strato- 
sphere, which we discussed in section 6. Therefore, 
before discussing the computation of latitudinal and 
seasonal distributions of radiative equilibrium, it seems 
necessary to know more quantitatively the influence of 
stratospheric water vapor on the radiative equilibrium 
temperature profile. On the right hand side of figure 16 
the distributions of moisture adopted for this series of 
computations are given. In order to cover the range of 
values observed by various authors (refer to fig. 8) we 
made equilibrium computations for constant frost points 
of 190 °K.,200 °K., and 211 °K." in the lower stratosphere. 
Also the radiative equilibrium for a stratosphere with 
constant mixing ratio™ and one with a monotonical 
decrease of frost point (6.25°K./km.) were computed. 
The distributions of tropospheric water vapor and of 
other gases are the mean values at 35° N. in April. 

On the left side of figure 16 the results of the computa- 
tions are shown, from which we note that the more water 
vapor which exists in the upper stratosphere, the lower 
becomes the temperature of the upper stratosphere and 
the higher the temperature near the tropopause. This 
is because abundant moisture in the top layer causes 
strong emission into outer space, and thus the top layer 
cools more strongly. On the other hand, this moisture 
increases the downward long wave radiation by water 
vapor from the top layer, so that the lower layer can be 
heated more strongly by this radiation. The large dif- 
ference in the equilibrium temperature of the upper layer 
of the atmosphere due to the variation of the stratospheric 
moisture suggests the importance of the continuous and 
extensive observations of the amount of water vapor. 
When the amount of water vapor is small, it is difficult 
to estimate the absorptivity. However, as far as the 
present results are concerned, the frost point of 190° K.., 
which we are going to adopt consistently in the following 
computation, seems to give us reasonable temperatures at 
the highest altitudes involved in our computation. 

The series of computations carried out so far suggests 
that the factor of primary importance in determining the 
height of tropopause is the distribution of tropospheric 
moisture. The distribution of ozone and that of water 
vapor in the stratosphere, however, seem to have an 
important effect on the temperature around the tropo- 
pause. Therefore, indirectly, they could also affect the 
height of the tropopause by causing a change in the 
211 5eq00 25ei90 Where, for example, e20 is the vapor pressure corresponding to the 
frost point of 200° K. Above the %mb. (31.6-km,) level, mixing ratio instead of frost 


Point Was assumed to be constant with height. 


" Total amount is the same as the case of 190° K. frost point. 
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dynamical behavior of the stratosphere and the 
troposphere. 

Seasonal and latitudinal distribution of radiative equilib- 
rium.—Next we shall compute the latitudinal and sea- 
sonal variations of equilibrium temperature. The amount 


upper 


of sunshine and the distribution of gases adopted for this 
computation were described in sections 3 and 6, respec- 


tively. Mean observed values for each season and latitude 
were adopted for the surface temperature, which was 
assumed to be constant with time. In order to cut the 
amount of computation, 0.07° C./day was adopted as the 
convergence criterion 6. This value is slightly larger 
than the one we have used so far (0.03° C./day). Accord- 
ing to our pilot test, the small increase of 6 changes the 
general features of the results very little, if we consistently 
start from an isothermal atmosphere. (Refer to section 
7 for the magnitude of E corresponding to this 6.) 

Figures 17 and 18 give the observed and computed 
temperature distributions respectively.’ In spite of the 
fact that only the effects of radiative processes were 
taken into consideration, there are various similar fea- 
tures between them. For example, as could be expected 
from the foregoing study of the effect of tropospheric 
water vapor, the height of the tropopause is computed 
to be greater in low latitudes than in high latitudes. In 
order to compare this computed height with the observed 
in more detail, we constructed figure 19. On the left 
hand side of this figure, the seasonal and latitudinal 
distribution of the tropopause obtained by Kochanski 
[34] along the 80°W. meridian is given. According to 
this, the polar tropopause is highest in July, lowest in 
winter, and higher in October than in spring. In latitudes 
greater than 60°N., however, the winter tropopause seems 
to be slightly higher than the spring tropopause. The 
observed height of the equatorial tropopause in summer 
is lower than in other seasons, but this tendency does not 
invariably appear at other longitudes [13]. On the right 
hand side of this figure the computed heights of the tropo- 
pause are shown. The level of minimum temperature, 
or that of rapid change of lapse rate, was regarded as the 
tropopause. Since the number of levels where we com- 
pute equilibrium temperature is not enough for exact 
determination of the tropopause, we determined this 
level by extrapolating the temperature curve from both 
the tropospheric and stratospheric sides. The difference 
of the height of the computed tropopause between pole 
and equator is about 50 percent of that observed. More 
specifically, the computed height is too low in low lati- 
tudes, though it is close to that observed in high latitudes. 
Qualitatively, the seasonal variation of the height of the 
tropopause is predicted well, except for the reversal of 
spring and winter tropopause in high latitude mentioned 
above. This computed result can be understood by 
examining the distribution of water vapor around the 


2 The equilibrium temperature of fall and winter in high latitudes is not shown because 
the radiative equilibrium is too low to be treated by the present scheme alone, 
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Ficure 17.—Seasonal and latitudinal distribution of observed temperature compiled by London et al. [35]. 
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Fieure 18. 


Caleulated seasonal and latitudinal distribution of radiative equilibrium. 
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For surface temperature, observed values were 


adopted (6=0.07° C./day). 


tropopause (refer to fig. 9). Tropopause moisture is 
maximum in summer, minimum in winter, and greater 
in autumn than in spring. The failure in predicting the 
height of the tropopause in low latitudes seems to suggest 
the importance of the dynamical effect which is not 
considered in the present computation. It is the next 
interesting task to find out how the height of tropopause 
is modified by such phenomena as the meridional cireu- 
lation in the atmosphere, the cyclone waves, and the 
moist convection in the lower latitudes. 

The observed temperature distributions in figure 17 
have a very strong minimum esround the equatorial 
tropopause, irrespective of season, and the temperature 
of this altitude increases with increasing latitude (except 
in winter when temperature decreases again in high 
latitudes,. The computed temperature has a_ slight 
minimum near the equator and increases very slightly 
(several degrees) with latitude both in spring and summer. 


However, this tendency is much weaker than the observed 
one. In fall and winter the computed temperature de- 
creases monotonically with latitude. 

In order to clarify this conclusion further, we computed 
the temperature distributions of regional radiative equilib- 
rium at the 74-mb. (18-km.) level, where the equator to 


pole temperature increase is maximum. Asis shown in the 
Appendix, we use 10 atmospheric temperature levels in 
our finite difference scheme, and the 74-mb. level is the 


second level from the top. For other levels observed 
temperatures were inserted and assumed to remain con- 
stant with time. In other words, we computed the tem- 
perature of the second level which would maintain the 
second layer (34-126 mb. or approximately 15-23 km.) 
in radiative equilibrium if the observed temperatures are 
given for all other levels. The purpose of this experiment 
is to find whether or not this layer is in approximate 
radiative equilibrium with respect to the remainder of the 
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Ficure 19.—Left side; height of tropopause analyzed by Kochanski [34]. Right side; height of tropopause obtained by equilibrium 


computation. 
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Figure 20.—Seasonal and latitudinal distributions of observed (from fig. 17) and computed (right side) temperature of regional rs liative 
equilibrium at the 74-mb. level (18-km. level). As the temperatures of other levels, the observed values were adopted (6 =0.05° C./cay). 
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atn osphere, whose temperature we assumed to be that 
observed. On the left- and right-hand sides of figure 20, 
obs:rved and computed distributions of temperature at 
this level are shown. The computed equilibrium tem- 
perature reveals some increase with increasing latitude 
for both summer and spring, but much less than that 
observed. However the annual averaged equilibrium 
temperature is more or less isothermal with latitude, 
whereas the observed mean temperature increases about 
17° ©. from the equator to the pole. The computed 
seasonal variations of temperature at this level coincide 
qualitatively with those observed in higher latitudes, i.e., 
it is Warmest in summer and coldest in winter. In middle 
latitudes, however, the observed temperature is relatively 
warm in winter, whereas the computed temperature is 
coldest. In view of the fact that the degree of baroclinicity 
is Maximum in winter, it would probably be necessary to 
consider dynamical effects to explain this phenomenon. 
We shall discuss this problem later. 


HEAT BUDGET 


The annual mean rate of radiative temperature change.—So 
far, we have concentrated on a discussion of the computa- 
tion of radiative equilibrium and have found that the 
distribution of the radiative equilibrium temperature 
reveals some of the interesting characteristics observed 
in the atmosphere. In order to understand these results, 
however, it is necessary to compute the radiative heat 
budget of the atmosphere. The distribution of radiative 
imbalance in the atmosphere would also suggest the effects 
we should expect on physical processes other than radia- 
tive processes. We shall devote the remaining portion 
of this section to the results of our computation of the 
radiative heat budget. 

The observed distribution of temperature, which was 
compiled by London et al. [35, 36] and shown in figure 17, 
was adopted for this computation. The distributions of 
various atmospheric absorbers were described in section 6. 
The scheme of computation is similar to that for radiative 
equilibrium except for the inclusion of the temperature 
effect on the absorptivity in the caleviation of radiative 
transfer due to the 15u band of carbon dioxide. 

The computed mean annual distribution of the rate of 
temperature change obtained by taking the average of 
the heat budget of the four seasons is shown in figure 21. 
In the stratosphere there is an area of very slight heating 
in low latitudes and one of cooling in high latitudes. In 
the troposphere, as is expected, cooling predominates and 
the urea of strong cooling is located in the upper 
troposphere. 

Mean vertical distributions of radiative heat balance compo- 
nents. -In order to determine the relative importance of 
various radiative processes at each level, hemispheric area 
mean vertical distributions of temperature changes due to 
the absorption of solar radiation by water vapor, carbon 
dioxide, and ozone, and those due to the atmospheric 
radiation of these gases are shown in figure 22. In the 
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Figure 21.—Computed distribution of annual mean rate of tem- 
perature change (°C./day). 
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Figure 22.—Mean vertical distributions of various heat balance 
components (°C./day). ‘‘Net’? means the vertical distribution 
of the net rate of temperature change. For further explanation 
refer to legend of figure 13. 


stratosphere the strong increase of heating with height, 
due to the absorption of solar radiation by ozone, mainly 
compensates for that of cooling due to the long wave 
radiation by both carbon dioxide and water vapor. 
Owing mainly to the absorption of the radiation coming 
from the warm ground surface, the radiative transfer of 
the 9.64 band of ozone also has a heating effect around 
the height of 18 km. Relatively speaking, ozone has very 
important heating effects around this height, where the 
magnitudes of other radiative processes are rather small. 
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Figure 23.—-Vertical distribution of temperature change due to 


the 15u band of carbon dioxide (°C./day). Heavy continuous line 
is vertical temperature distribution. Plass’ [51] results: Heavy 
dashed line--without temperature effect; heavy dash-dotted 
line—with temperature effect. Our results: Thin dashed line— 
without temperature effect; thin dash-dotted line--with tem- 
perature effect. 


The latitudinal mean effect of the 154 band of carbon 
dioxide turned out to be cooling. Because of the weak 
emission and the absorption of radiation from the warmer 
regions above and below, this cooling is at a minimum 
around the tropopause. Above this level it increases 
with height due to the radiation escaping to outer space. 
The importance of the 154 band of carbon dioxide as a 
cooling effect in the stratosphere has already been em- 
phasized by London et al. [35] and Ohring [48]. How- 
ever, according to Goody [20], the 15u band of carbon 
dioxide has a rather strong heating effect at the tropo- 
pause. The reason for this strong heating could be found 
from a careful examination of Plass’ [51] results of the 
temperature change due to this band. In figure 23 the 
dash-dotted and dashed heavy lines show the vertical 
distribution of the rate of temperature change respec- 
tively, with and without the temperature effect men- 
tioned before. If we compare these distributions with 
the vertical distribution of temperature adopted by Plass, 
we notice that he obtained a sharp maximum heating or 
minimum cooling at levels A and B where the lapse rate 
of temperature suddenly changes; i.e., the second deriva- 
tive of temperature with height has an infinitely large 
positive value. Therefore, the heating he obtained is a 
peculiar phenomenon of the tropopause and is not always 
a characteristic feature of the lower stratosphere. It de- 


pends on the magnitude of the discontinuity of lapse 
rate he assumes for his calculation. 


This result suggests 
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24.—Latitudinal distribution of heat budget in the strato- 
sphere (ly./min.). Heavy solid line—our results. Dashed 
line—Ohring’s [48] final results. Thin solid line—results of 
London et al. [35]. 


FIGURE 


the necessity for the computation of the latitudinal dis- 
tribution of heat sources and sinks in the lower strato- 
sphere as well as at the tropopause which Goody [20] 
computed. For comparison, the results which are ob- 
tained from our scheme are also included in the same 
figure. Since our computations were made for fewer 
levels than those of Plass [51], his results include many 
more detailed features. The overall features of strato- 
spheric cooling do not, however, differ from each other, 
The cooling obtained by including the temperature effect 
on CO, is smaller in the stratosphere and is larger in the 
troposphere than that obtained by neglecting it. The 
heating due to the absorption of solar radiation by carbon 
dioxide is very small compared with the effects of other 
processes. However around the tropopause, where the 
contributions of various radiative processes are at a min- 
imum, it is not always negligible. 

The cooling due to the long wave radiation by water 
vapor is maximum in the upper troposphere owing to the 
sharp decrease of water vapor with height. This con- 
stitutes the emission layer mentioned before. The heating 
due to the absorption of solar radiation by water vapor 
is mainly important in the troposphere and is very small in 
the stratosphere as compared with the magnitude of other 
effects. 

Summing all these contributions, the net rate of tem- 
perature change due to all of these radiative processes is 
also shown in figure 22. Owing to the sharp increase of 
heating by ozone with increasing altitude, this net rate 
has the effect of intensifying the existing stratospheric 
inversion. This result is consistent with the typical inver- 
sion which appeared in the stratosphere of our radiative 
equilibrium. The degree of radiative imbalance is largest 
in the upper troposphere and becomes smaller as we g0 
higher into the stratosphere. This result seems to be 
reasonable because one may expect more transfer of trope 
spheric energy into the lower stratosphere than to the 
upper stratosphere. However it must also be kept in mind 
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th: t the higher the altitude, the less accurate is our scheme 
of computation and the assumed distributions of the 
absorbing gases. Therefore in order to verify these results 
it is necessary to make more careful observations of the 
distributions of gases and to have more exhaustive labora- 
tory experiments to determine the absorptivity of these 
secs. 

Latitudinal distributions of radiative heat balance com- 
ponents. Next, we shall discuss the latitudinal distribu- 
tion of heat sources and sinks in the stratosphere. In 
figure 24 the results of our computation of the strato- 
spheric heat budget are shown together with that of 
London et al. [35] and the revised result by Ohring [48]. 
The heights of the tropopause used for this computation 
are the same as those compiled by London [36]. The 
difference among these results might be considered to be a 
manifestation of the degree of ambiguity involved in this 
type of computation. The one common feature is, how- 
ever, the increase of the tendency of cooling with increasing 
latitude. 

In order to find out how the various radiative processes 
combine to make up this latitudinal distribution of strato- 
spheric heat budget, we examined the contribution of each 
process at the 74-mb. (18-km.) level,’ where the tempera- 
ture increases most sharply with increasing latitude. 
In figure 25 are shown the latitudinal variations of the 
annual average of the rate of temperature changes due to 
the radiative processes. At this level the heating factors 
are the long wave radiation of ozone and the absorption of 
the solar radiation by ozone, carbon dioxide, and water 
vapor; the cooling factors are the long wave radiation by 
carbon dioxide and water vapor. 

As we could expect, the heating due to the absorption of 
solar radiation by water vapor and carbon dioxide de- 
creases With increasing latitude; that by ozone, however, 
hardly decreases at all owing to the sharp lat in- 
crease of ozone at this level and the increase of the zenith 
angle of the sun. 

The cooling due to the long wave radiation of water 
vapor is more or less constant with latitude in spite of 
the fact that the troposphere is cooler with increasing 
latitude. This is partly due to the slight latitudinal 
decrease of water vapor contained in this layer (34-126 
mb. or approximately 23-15 km; refer to Appendix I). 
Another important reason is the lowering with increasing 
latitude of the height of the effective source of tropospheric 
emission which reaches the lower stratosphere. As was 
pointed out by Simpson [56] the more water vapor that 
exists in the atmosphere, the lower is the temperature 
of the effective source of long wave radiation leaving the 
atmosphere, because when water vapor is abundant, the 
radiation which is emitted from the lower atmosphere is 
absorbed again by the water vapor existing in higher 
altitudes. 


" Since the rates of the temperature change at this level were obtained by subtracting 
the net flux at the 126-mb. (15-km.) level from that at the 34-mb. (23-km.) level, it might be 
mor isonable to regard them as the average rates of this whole layer. 
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Figure 25.—Latitudinal distribution of annual mean rste of 
temperature change due to various radiative processes at 74-mb. 
level (18-km. level). T denotes the annual mean temperature 
in degrees Kelvin. For further explanation refer to legend of 

figure 13. 


The heating due to the 9.64 band of ozone increases 
with latitude up to about 30° N. due to the latitudinal 
increase of ozone, but it decreases again in higher latitudes 
because of the decrease of the temperature of the earth’s 
surface with latitude. This result coincides with Goody’s 
[20] conclusion that the latitudinal variation of heating 
due to the 9.64 band of ozone could hardly be a factor 
to explain the latitudinal increase of temperature in the 
lower stratosphere because the effect of the sharp increase 
of the ozone amount with increasing latitude at this 18-km. 
level is countered by that of the decrease of the earth’s 
surface temperature with increasing latitude. 

The cooling due to the 154 band of carbon dioxide 
sharply increases with increasing latitude because of 
both the latitudinal increase of temperature at this level 
and the latitudinal decrease of the temperature of the 
troposphere. A recent computation by Brooks [7] shows 
the same tendency, although the magnitude of the rate of 
the cooling he obtained is slightly larger than ours * (by 


4 This discrepancy might be due partly to his neglect of the temperature effect on 
absorption of carbon dioxide. In order to compare his results with ours, we integrated 
his results to obtain the average rate of temperature change between the 34-mb. and 
126-mb. levels 
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about 0.2° C./day). This tendency explains why we could 
not simulate sufficiently the increase of temperature in the 
stratosphere with increasing latitude by our computation 
of radiative equilibrium despite the favorable effect of 
water vapor. 

The latitudinal increase of the cooling of the layer 
around the 18-km. level due to the 154 band of carbon 
dioxide and the cooling in the lower stratosphere of high 
latitude due to the long wave radiation of water vapor are 
the main causes of the net cooling in the stratosphere of 
the higher latitude which appears in figures 21 and 24. 
It is possible to speculate on various processes which 
have been suggested by various authors and which could 
compensate for this cooling tendency of the stratosphere 
in higher latitudes, e.g.: 

(1) Northward transport of heat by large-scale eddies 
at the 100-mb. level against the temperature gradient. 
This was suggested by Starr and White [58] based upon 
their statistical analysis of radiosonde data. The moist 
convection at low latitudes, which penetrates into the high 
troposphere, could supply heat in compensation for the 
heat sink caused by northward transport. 

(2) A meridional circulation in the stratosphere directed 
downward in high latitudes. This possibility was sug- 
gested by Brewer [6]. 

(3) Upward transfer of heat energy by large-scale dis- 
turbances of higher latitude accompanied by the release 
of potential energy into kinetic energy. 

In order to determine the process or processes of major 
importance, it would be desirable to perform a careful in- 
vestigation of the distributions of radioactive debris intro- 
duced into the high atmosphere by atomic explosions and 
those of rare gases as well as to conduct numerical experi- 
ments by use of advanced general circulation models which 
include both the hydrodynamical behavior of the atmos- 
phere and radiative transfer. 


9. CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The vertical distribution of radiative equilibrium 
temperature was obtained as the balance among various 
radiative processes, i.e., the absorption of solar radiation 
by water vapor, carbon dioxide, and ozone, and the long 


For the surface 
Below the 
level of 11 km., we get a nearly dry adiabatic lapse rate 
except near the ground where there is a superadiabatice 
layer. Above 11 km. there appears a radiative equilib- 
rium stratosphere, where temperature increases slowly 
with altitude, mainly because of the increase of the absorp- 
tion of solar radiation by ozone. The computed tempera- 
ture near the tropopause is much cooler than observed (by 
20°-40° C.) as a result of the neglect of other processes 
such as dry and moist convection and vertical transfer of 
heat by the large-scale eddies. 


wave radiation by these three gases. 
temperature, the observed value was adopted. 
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(2) The latitudinal and seasonal distributions of the 
computed tropopause heights compare fairly well with 
those of the observed polar tropopause. They are highest 
in low latitude and lowest in high latitude; they are 
highest in summer, lowest in winter, and higher in fall 
than in spring. However, the tropopause in low latitudes 
is considerably lower than the observed equatorial tropo- 
pause. The pole to equator difference of height of the 
computed tropopause is about 50 percent smaller than 
that observed. 

(3) The distribution of the computed height of the 
tropopause has a close correspondence with that of water 
vapor in the upper troposphere. Generally speaking, 
when more water vapor exists around the tropopause, the 
computed height of the tropopause is higher and _ its 
temperature is lower. 

(4) The computed temperature of radiative equilib- 
rium at the 18-km. level increases slightly (about 7° C.) 
from equator to pole both in summer and spring, but 
decreases monotonically in winter and fall. The actually 
observed annual mean temperature increases about 20° C, 
from equator to pole at this level. This tendency is 
maximum in summer. 

(5) The large range of computational results of the 
radiative equilibrium temperature for the observed range 
of stratospheric moisture suggests a strong necessity for 
further accurate water vapor measurements in the 
stratosphere. 

(6) According to our computation of radiative heat 
budget, in the stratosphere, net heating effects include 
the absorption of solar radiation by water vapor, carbon 
dioxide (not negligible around the tropopause), and ozone 
and the atmospheric radiation due to the 9.64 band of 
ozone; net cooling effects include the long wave radiation 
by water vapor and carbon dioxide. Summing all these 
contributions we obtain a very weak heating in low lati- 
tudes and a rather strong cooling in the lower stratosphere 
at high latitudes. This cooling is too large to be corsid- 
ered as the product of uncertainties involved in the com- 
putation and must be compensated for by heat transfer 
processes other than radiation. 

(7) In order to verify conclusion (4), the study of 
various processes contributing to the heat budget of the 
layer around the 18-km. level, where the observed tem- 
perature most sharply increases with latitude, was per- 
formed. The long wave radiation by water vapor has 
a tendency to maintain the existing latitudinal gradient. 
The effects of ozone have the same tendency in low lati- 
tudes but not in high latitudes. The long wave radiation 
by carbon dioxide has a strong tendency to destroy the 
existing latitudinal increase of temperature. The net effect 
of these radiative processes could barely maintain the 
stratospheric temperature approximately constant with 
latitude and hardly explains the sharp latitudinal tem- 
perature increase observed in the stratosphere. 
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10. CRITICAL COMMENTS AND FUTURE WORK 


in order to obtain simply the radiative equilibrium of 
th: atmosphere, we have made various assumptions. 
They should, however, be removed for the more detailed 
discussion of the phenomenon. One of the most im- 
portant assumptions is the neglect of the effect of clouds. 
Therefore, a method of incorporating the effect of clouds 
has been worked out and is being programmed for the high 
speed computer. The influence of clouds on the radiative 
equilibrium and the earth’s climate is one of the major 
items which we should investigate before we incorporate 
the radiative processes into the general circulation models. 

Since we completed the writing of this paper, new studies 
on the absorptivities and distributions of atmospheric 
gases have been published. These new data will be con- 
sidered in a forthcoming study. 
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APPENDIX I 
VERTICAL COORDINATE SYSTEM 


In order to perform the numerical computation of the 
radiative change of temperature, it is first of all necessary 
to specify the levels where we carry the values of temper- 
ature. Needless to say, the more levels we have the 
smaller the truncation errors due to differencing. How- 
ever, it is wise to adopt the minimum number of levels 
consistent with the small truneation error required, be- 
cause an increase in the number of levels is accompanied 
by a large increase in the amount of computation. 

The coordinate system used in our computation is the 
one proposed by Smagorinsky for an advanced model to 
study the general circulation of the atmosphere. This 
system is designed in such a way as to give us a higher 
resolution in the surface boundary layer and in the 
stratosphere where temperature varies remarkably with 
respect to pressure. Therefore, this coordinate system is 
very convenient in minimizing the number of layers which 
are necessary to express the vertical structure of the atmos- 
phere. According to the proposal of Smagorinsky, his 
s-coordinate system is connected with the p-coordinate 
system by the following equation. 


p/px=o*(3—20) (A-1) 
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Ficure 26.—Indexing of 4 ; top 
I=9!, : bottom of atmosphere. I 


height with level 914). 


layers, I= 
=10:earth’s surface 


where p* is the pressure at the earth’s surface. Through- 
out our computation this psx is assumed to be 1000 mb. 
Using this system, we divided the atmosphere into nine 
layers; i.e., into nine equal o-intervals, which are shown in 
figure 26. Also, in table 5 the height and pressure of each 
level and the pressure thickness of each layer are shown. 
The boundaries between two neighboring layers are 
described by half integers. Temperature is specified at 
each integer level. Near the ground surface, the height 
of the level changes approximately logarithmically so 
that temperature could vary approximately linearly from 
one level to another. In the formulation of finite difference 
equations (Appendix IIT) it is assumed that temperature 
could be linearly interpolated with respect to this o-co- 
ordinate system. 
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Tasie 5.—I/llustration of o-coordinale system and the list of input 
specified for each a-level. Ap is pressure thickness of each layer, 
H is height of each level. (ICAO standard atmosphere; adjustment 
was made such that the height of 1000 mb. is zero) 


I o p Ap H 
(mb.) | (mb.) | (km.) 


| 0. 0000 
0. 0555 


= 


SEP 


1 0000 


APPENDIX II 
EMISSIVITIES AND ABSORPTIVITIES 


i The values of “(G=C or O), and a?(G=W, ©, 
or Q) are tabulated for every increment of 0.5 of the 
logarithm of effective optical thickness. Using this table, 
the values of absorptivities were determined for any value 
of optical thickness by linear interpolation with respect 
to the logarithm of effective optical thickness. 

In the upper troposphere the mixing ratio of water 
vapor changes approximately exponentially with height. 
Therefore, when we computed the optical thickness of 
water vapor, the exponential variation of water vapor 
was assumed between the neighboring integer levels where 
the mixing ratio was specified. 


APPENDIX III 
FORMULATION OF THE FINITE DIFFERENCE EQUATION 


In order to show how we changed the equations for the 
temperature change due to atmospheric radiation into the 
finite difference equation, we shall transform the second 
term of equation (17) into finite difference form as an 
example. If we consider the case when the index of the 
height 2 is 7+ '% the second term should be written as 


: 
| *€9(y) mdb? 
of 
=1 


+ EF (y)adb@ (A-2) 

where, for example, is the band ab- 
sorptivity of the layer of optical thickness u,(K+ \, 
(=) and bg is the abbreviation 
of 6° for temperature T'x. 

Since we do not know the temperature at the top of 

the atmosphere (7\,) we made the following assumption 
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for the sake of simplicity (refer to equation (41)), 
Ty= (A 3) 


and adopted the following approximation: 


u,(1,I+14) 
{ f iu, (A-4) 
0 


The integral (A-2) is to be approximated as follows: 


K=1 


+ (bf { (1/u,U J+ du, } (A-5) 
0 


The quantity in the second bracket of the third term was 
computed by interpolating the table. The reason we 
adopted this special treatment is the highly non-linear 
change of Ef with respect to u, when u, tends to zero. 
Based upon equation (1), the temperature change at 
integer levels due to the long wave radiation of water 
vapor is to be expressed by the following finite difference 
form: 


[ FY, 


R Cp PK-% 


(K=1,2,...,¢ 


=! (A-6) 


The finite difference equation for the rate of tempera- 
ture change due to the absorption of solar radiation will 
not be described here, because it can be derived from 
equation (27) without difficulty. 
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ABSTRACT 


The three-dimensional pressure field of the Dallas tornado, April 2, 1957, is integrated from a distribution of 


observed tangential wind speeds. 


A total pressure drop of 60 mb. is computed at ground level at the axis. 


Variations 


in tornado funnel geometry are explained by changes in moisture content of the involved air and system-wide pressure 


changes. The effects of the moving pressure field on hypothetical vented and unvented buildings are computed. 


The 


results indicate that a dwelling, which could lose in 5 seconds about 75 percent of an imposed pressure difference, 
would most likely not yield due to internal pressure alone, if the imposed pressure difference were like that of the 
Dallas tornado. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In an earlier study [1] the tangential wind speed distri- 
bution of the Dallas tornado of April 2, 1957 was derived 
hy tracking pieces of debris, cloud tags, and dust parcels 
that were photographed in movies of that tornado. Prin- 
ciples of photogrammetry [2] were used in scaling the 
movies from which these data were taken. In order to get 
the greatest possible coverage of data points in the space 
occupied by the tornado it was necessary to take speed 
measurements over 19 minutes of the tornado’s lifetime. 
The data distribution extended to a height of 1700 feet 
and a radius of 1500 feet except below 1000 feet in eleva- 
tion where traceable particles extended only to between 
400 and 900 feet in radius. Using the tangential speed (v) 
distribution as anelyzed in figure 2 of [1] and making use 
of the cyelostrophic wind equation, 


Op/dr= pr?/r (1) 


(where p is pressure, 7 radial distance, and p density) a 
distribution of values of horizontal pressure gradient in 
terms of millibars per meter was obtained for every 100- 
foot level for the region occupied by the tornado described 
above. Of course, it is realized that some limitations are 
imposed by the assumption of cyclostrophic balance and 
steady state, especially in the inflow region near the 
ground; however, at present no reasonable allowance for 
resistance and accelerational forces has been developed 
for this situation. Other writers (e.g., Long [3], Glaser [4]) 
have justified the use of the cyclostrophie equation in 
their studies of vortex motion. 

In that part of the material following which deals with 
vented and unvented structures, it is not implied that the 
pressure distribution arrived at and its implications are 
more important than the aspects of tornaao wind force on 
struc'ures. Rather, one side of the problem is presented, 


that is, the effects of variable rates of static pressure drop 
on structures. 


2. THE DERIVED PRESSURE FIELD 


The pressure field was derived by integrating equation 
(1) horizontally from the 1,500-foot radius, step-wise, to 
near the axis for each 100-foot level. For the boundary 
condition at the 1,500-foot radius, a vertical lapse rate of 
pressure computed from the pressure and temperature 
conditions at Dallas for the time of the tornado, was used. 
The resulting pressure distribution, delineated by isobars 
at every 5 mb., is shown as figure 1. In general the iso- 
barie surfaces dip away from the horizontal going toward 
the axis. 

One more assumption must be mentioned: in the region 
below the 400-foot level, any computed distribution of 
pressure values that tended to inflect the tornado’s 
isobaric surfaces toward the axis was shifted outward 
enough to keep the sign of curvature yet conserve the 
horizontal rate of change of pressure. The earlier-derived 
distribution of tangential speeds would have caused a 
bending toward the axis of the pressure surfaces below 400 
feet but because the observed speeds must have been 
retarded by frictional drag of the ground, it was reasoned 
that the region of steep pressure gradient continued down 
to the ground without inflection. Of course, at very small 
radii, the isobaric surfaces must have curved toward the 
axis because of the reduced tangential speed there. 

The total pressure drop at the ground estimated by this 
method was almost 60 mb., or just under 6 percent of an 
atmosphere. One might add 2 or 3 mb. if the pressure 
reference were taken entirely away from the influence of 
the tornado, for example, two or three miles. Since most 
of the wind speed values from which the pressure change 
computations were made were derived during an immature 
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Figure 1.—The derived pressure field of the Dallas tornado in 
the vertical plane. Symmetry in the horizontal plane is as- 
sumed, giving pressure distribution in three dimensions. The 
derived central pressure at the ground is 943.5 mb., or 59.5 mb. 
below the undisturbed pressure of 1003.0 mb. 


stage of the tornado, that is, when the tip was suspended 
aloft, it is suspected that the total pressure drop computed 
here was exceeded at a later stage of the tornado’s 


development. 
3. IMPLICATIONS OF THE PRESSURE FIELD 


As can be seen in figure 1, the pressure surfaces slope 
downward gently at the larger radii, then curve more 
steeply at smaller radii. A particularly interesting feature 
of the pressure field is that the vertical spacing of the 
pressure surfaces decreases with decreasing radius to a 
certain limiting radius. The vertical bars a and b show 
this feature rather clearly since each set has the same 
length. If one can safely assume that the vertical spacing 
at the 1,500-foot radius represents hydrostatic equilibrium, 
then the closer vertical spacing at smaller radii indicates 
the presence of a net upward force. This interpretation 
is valid as long as increased density does not overcome the 
upward force indicated by the closer spacing, but con- 
sidering the 60-mb. pressure drop at the axis, it is unlikely 
that the density is higher there. This closer vertical 
spacing is to be expected in the tornado where upward 
current speeds are greatest nearer the center and where 
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upward accelerations are occurring. At the smaller radii, 
such as at the inward-most position of the vertical bar a, 
the vertical pressure gradient is twice that at the 1,500-foot 
radius, indicating an excess upward force equal to gravity, 

In the core region, closer vet to the axis, the trend is the 
opposite; that is, the vertical spacing between the pressure 
surfaces increases with decreasing radius indicating a 
lessening of the upward pressure force. This trend is 
illustrated by the vertical bars labeled c, all of which are 
the same length. This result corresponds with earlier 
findings [1] where upward current speed in the core region 
decreased with increasing altitudes above a certain level 
and there was an envelope of zero upward speed in near 
coincidence with the visible funnel cloud. And, as figure 
1 indicates, the vertical pressure difference between the 


ground and 1,450 feet at the 1,500-foot radius is 51 nb, , 


compared with only 23.5 mb. at the axis, a ratio of greater 
than 2to 1. Using the assumption of vertical equilibrium 
at the 1,500-foot radius, the average upward force on the 
air at the axis between the ground and the 1,450-foot 
level is less than half that at the 1,500-foot radius, re- 
sulting in a net downward force there. Just the geometry 
of the situation indicates that if some of the isobarie 
surfaces intersect the ground while at some higher eleva- 
tion they are level again, the vertical spacing between 
them over the region where they intersect the gound must 
be greater on the average than at some undisturbed 
region. The net downward force on the air in the core 
region of the tornado could mean a downdraft in some 
extent of the core, somewhat as shown by Ward’s [5] 
model air vortex, or, more specifically, a downdraft inside 
of an updraft. 

Figure 2 shows two alternative schemes of vertical air 
flow suggested by the isobaric analysis of figure 1 and by 
analyzing debris and cloud element movements in tornado 
movies and debris distributions in still pictures. It is 
suggested here that the core air acted on by a net down- 
ward force is at times frictionally supported above the 
ground by the upward jet as in figure 2a, or, occasionally 
not quite supported as in figure 2b; the latter would ae- 
count for the wide trunk-type funnel sometimes seen 
touching the ground. Movies and still photographs of 
tornadoes have shown a clear region extending all the 
way to the ground from the bottom of the wide but sus- 
pended and chopped-off funnel, even though debris was 
being stirred up in the shape of a ring whose diameter is 
a little larger than the diameter of the chopped-off funnel. 
This could only happen when no air was flowing into the 
axis near the ground and would most likely happen with 
a downward flow diverging at the ground and keeping 
debris away from the axis. 

The idea of a central downdraft is, of course, not new; 
Rossmann [6], Gutman [7], and Kuo [8] have all shown 
various theoretical systems of downdraft inside vortices. 
What is new here is the observation via movies of the lack 
of updraft along portions of the tornado trunk a: d in- 
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Figure 2.—-Schematie air flow of the tornado in the radius-height plane as suggested by the results of figure 1 and the study of movies 


and still photographs taken of tornadoes. 


direct evidence of a downdraft from tornado still photo- 
graphs. 


4, POSSIBLE REASONS FOR TORNADO GEOMETRY 
BEHAVIOR 


Almost everyone is familiar with the various shapes 
that a tornado takes on, such as the suspended funnel, the 
rope-type, and the elephant-trunk-type funnel. Some of 
these differences in the shape and size of the tornado could 
be explained from the pressure profiles of figure 1 by 
assuming that the visible tornado surface lies along an 
isobar, and by varying the moisture content of the air 
involved in the tornado system. If the condensation 
pressure is specified to be 930 mb., the shape of the funnel 
would be that of the shaded portion of figure 3a, which is 
very much like some funnels aloft. If the condensation 
pressure is increased to 940 mb. the profile becomes like 
the shaded portion of figure 3b, which is still a suspended 
funnel but with the tip considerably lower. In figure 3c 
the condensation pressure is increased by only 5 mb. to 
%5 mb. and the tornado becomes a mature-appearing 
elephant-trunk type. For condensation 
pressure changes, the greatest dimensional change is in 
the tip height. For example, for the 10-mb. change from 
930 to 940 mb. the tip drops 550 feet while the funnel 
cloud height at the 1,500-foot radius drops only about 
125 feet. For situations with more steeply sloped and 
more tightly packed isobaric systems the tip movement 
would be even greater for the same change in condensation 
pressure, 


these small 


Between pressures of 945 and 975 mb. the 


trunk diameter for this tornado would become quite 
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(a) Funnel aloft; (b) funnel reaching ground. 


insensitive to condensation pressure changes because of 
the tight horizontal packing of the pressure surfaces. 
However, relatively large changes would result in the 
diameter near the top of the funnel and in the height of 
the funnel at large radii for a given condensation pressure 
change. 

At the time of the tornado, the condensation pressure 
at the Dallas Weather Bureau station was about 950 mb. 
This would require, with the pressure system of figure 1, 
a trunk diameter of 200 feet at the ground, vet the maxi- 
mum diameter photographed was about 110 feet. 

It is easily seen how the profile of the tornado can be 
changed rather drastically with only a little change in the 
water content of the air involved in the vortex. A similar 
tvpe of profile change would result if the entire svstem- 
wide pressure of the tornado changed but the spacing 
and shape of the isobars and water content were conserved. 
Again it must be assumed that the visible tornado surface 
lies along an isobaric surface. It would seem that in the 
weaker stage of the tornado only slight changes in system- 
wide pressure or moisture would cause the tip height to 
change rapidly, while in the elephant-trunk stage, taken 
to be a mature or powerful stage, large changes in system 
pressure or moisture content would make little change in 
funnel diameter and no change in tip height, but would 
make moderate changes in the height of the visible funnel 
surface at the larger radii and higher elevations. In the 
latter stage the tornado trunk is in a relatively stable 
condition. Observations by means of movies confirm 
that in the immature stage the tip does rise and dip 
rapidly and trunk diameter fluctuates; but once the trunk 
touches the ground and assumes the elephant-trunk 
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Figure 3.—Tornado funnel shapes for condensation pressures of (a) 930 mb., (b) 940 mb., and (c) 945 mb. for the Dallas tornado.  Di- 
mensional changes of the funnel are sensitive to condensation pressure change in the range from about 930 to 940 mb. and insensitive 


from about 945 mb. higher, 


shape, rapid changes in trunk diameter no longer take 
place. 

Additionally, shape changes could be effected if the svs- 
tem of isobars moved outward as a body. This would in- 
volve little additional central pressure drop since the 
radial rate of change of pressure near the axis at the 
ground is small, at least for this tornado. The result 
would be the wide, ominous-appearing tornado sometimes 
photographed and regarded as being particularly destruc- 
tive. Likewise, if the system of isobars retaining the ini- 
tial geometrical shape was crowded toward the center, 
with the water content conserved, the tornado would be- 
come tall and narrow, a rather frequent type of tornado 
that is photographed. In figure 4 are shown narrowed 
and widened tornadoes using the pressure surfaces from 
figure 1. In figure 4a and b the 940-mb. surface was 
used to provide suspended narrow and wide funnels respec- 
tively, and in figure 4¢ and d the 945-mb. surface was used 


to provide narrow and wide ground-based funnels. Just 
what mechanism could effect such changes is not known 
but if the core of air excluded from the sink (observed in 
movies of the Dallas tornado and of the Scottsbluff tornado 
of June 27, 1955) were expanded or contracted in volume, 
it could cause the effects shown in figure 4. As an example 
figure 5 shows a series of photographs of the Wichita Falls, 
Tex. tornado of April 2, 1958, in the process of expanding. 
Note that the debris pattern in figure 5e is more dense 
along the outer edges but that it is clearer in the center 
beneath the truncated funnel. This arrangement can only 
indicate a shell-like dust pattern with a clear or clearer 
core. It is suggested that air converging toward the tor- 
nado, near the ground, turns upward in a shell whose 
diameter is nearly equal to that of the bottom of the 
funnel. This current carries the light debris upward 
around the edges and descending air (possibly descending 
slowly) from the tornado core assists in pushing aside the 
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940 mb, 


Figure 4. 
1 and conserving the condensation pressure. 


row funnel and (d) wide funnel at 945-mb. condensation pressure. 


debris-carrving upward current. Ward’s model [5] air 
vortex shows downdrafts under certain conditions. 


5. THE MOVING PRESSURE FIELD 


Some interesting local pressure change variations result 
from translating the surface pressure field at 27 m.p.h., 
the average speed of the Dallas tornado. Figure 6 shows 
the rate of change of pressure at a point directly on the 
tornado path. In the computation finite differences were 
used, then center points were connected by a smooth curve. 
The starting point, zero seconds, is at the 1,500-foot 
radius, a distance from the tornado center at which little 
time-rate of pressure drop is encountered. For the first 
19 seconds the rate of pressure drop averages about 0.1 
mb. per second. Between 19 and 30 seconds it averages 
about 0.3 mb. per second. After the 30th second the 
pressure falls rapidly and by the middle of the 33d second 
reaclies a peak rate of 26 mb. per second. The rate of 
pressure fall decreases rapidly after the 33d second and 


The effect on funnel size of widening or narrowing the pressure field of the Dallas tornado using the pressure pattern of figure 
(a) Narrow funnel and (b) wide funnel at 940-mb. condensation pressure. 


(c) Nar- 


The four profile types shown here are often photographed. 


As the tornado 
order, 


returns to zero at the center of the tornado. 
moves onward the sequence occurs in 
assuming that the pressure field is symmetrical. 

Much of the tornado damage described in the literature 
is attributed to the external pressure drop caused by the 
pressure field of the tornado. This assumes, of course, 
that the structures withstood the excessive wind speed ex- 
perienced up to the time of the vield caused by excess 
pressure trapped in the structure. The rapid rate of 
change of surface pressure described above has applica- 
tions to structures relative to the possible explosive force 
caused by the sudden external pressure drop. Now for 
the first time the effect on a structure can be quantitatively 
estimated since the pressure field presented here is in the 
nature of an observation, although an indirect one. An 
airtight structure is assumed in the following discussion. 

Referring to figure 6 it is seen that the maximum rate of 


reverse 


pressure increase (inside of a structure) of 26 mb. per 


second occurs over a period of 0.5 second. This computes 
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Tex 


Blake Allison, Jr., Wichita Fal 


Figure 5.—Photographie time sequence, (a) through (e), of the Wichita Falls, Tex., tornado of April 2, 1958, in the process of expand- 
ing radially. Note that the debris cloud near the ground expands from d> to (e) at the same time and that the debris density in 
(e) is greatest along the outer edges. . 
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to 26 pounds force per square foot increase in 0.5 second, 
and for a hypothetical 8 x 15-foot wall, 3,100 pounds 
increase in force in 0.5 second. And this is at the end 
of a period of additional rapid force increase. 

To illustrate the total static pressure fluctuation at the 
ground along the tornado’s path and adjacent to it (and 
total force on the hypothetical 8 x 15-foot wall), figure 7 
was constructed. At the bottom is the time scale for 27 
m.p.h., at the top is the equivalent distance scale along 
the tornado path, at the left is the percent of total pressure 
drop and at the right are scales of total pressure force on 
the wall and force per foot of perimeter. The left curve 
is the pressure variation along the path, the middle curve 
is that 100 feet from the path, and the right curve is the 
pressure variation for a location 150 feet from the path. 
The curves represent the pressure difference between an 
undisturbed region and any point within the tornado 
pressure field. Due to the crowding of the isobars be- 
tween 100- and 150-foot radius, there is only 13 percent 
less final static pressure drop at a point 100 feet away from 
the center than is found directly on the path. However, 
the final pressure drop 150 feet away is 50 percent of the 
final on-path pressure drop. 

Two analytical expressions were used to approximate 
the pressure-time profile of this tornado at the surface; 
one was for the 1500 to 300-foot radial distances (37.9 to 
7.6 sec.) and the other for the remainder of the distance 


to the minimum pressure axis. These were: 


p=1—exp (—0.755/ t), 7.6 sec. 37.9 sec. (2) 
p=1—exp (—48.3/ f), t < 7.6 see. (3) 


in which the reverse time equivalent of distance was used, 
that is, time decreased to zero at the axis in making the 
computations. In both cases the curves were forced to 
pass through the observed point at 300-foot radial distance 
(7.6 see.). 

The fit of these analytical expressions is shown in 
figure 7 and is possibly better for the one covering the 
range of larger radii. The break in curvature at about 
the 300-foot radius reflects the sudden change in shear of 
the tangential wind speed found in an earlier work [1] and, 
of course is reflected in the balanced pressure field dis- 
tribution. In the figure the x’s are points computed from 
equation (2) and the +’s are points from equation (3). 

Returning to the idea of the effect of the tornado 
pressure drop on a structure such as a dwelling, the author 
has been impressed by photographs of dwellings! with one 
wall popped off allegedly as a result of tornado proximity, 
and photos showing the common wall of a series of row 
houses or apartments removed intact leaving the rooms 
open to view and otherwise relatively undisturbed. 
Accordingly the scales at the right-hand side of figure 7 


Some examples are shown by Reynolds [9]. 
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Figure 6.—The rate of change of surface pressure in mb. per see. 
along the path of the Dallas tornado. 
the right. 


The tornado axis is at 


have been computed to indicate the force on an 8 x 15- 
foot wall of a dwelling in the direct path, 100 feet away, 
or 150 feet away from the tornado. The force in pounds 
for any distance from the tornado center or position of 
nearest approach is given directly for all these paths. 
Another scale at the right shows the force per linear foot 
of the perimeter of the stated hypothetical wall. Note 
the tremendous force on the wall at the point of total 
pressure drop; it amounts to 7.5 tons and 85 percent of 
this force was applied in 5 seconds (in the Dallas tornado). 
For the house 150 feet away from the tornado path 7,500 
Ib. are applied at the point of nearest proximity of the 
tornado, or only about 50 percent of that for the structure 
directly on the path. 

Now, suppose that the wall in question were nailed 
around its perimeter with two 20-penny nails per foot of 
perimeter. The pulling strength of a 20-penny nail was 
quoted as 70 Ib. [10]. So for this hypothetical wall a 
force of 140 lb. per foot of perimeter would cause it to 
vield, theoretically. The yield point of this wall is shown 
at the solid black triangle opposite the last scale on the 
right of figure 7. The force on the wall for structures 
directly on the path as well as those 100 feet away greatly 
exceeds the vield point of this hypothetical wall. How- 
ever, the wall for the dwelling 150 feet away at closest 
approach has nearly enough strength to resist the force 
of pressure drop; moreover, there the force is applied 
at a slower rate. A dwelling 175 feet from this tornado 
would encounter only 33 percent of the total pressure 
drop (100 Ib./ft.) and so would not encounter the yield 
force. 

Of course, no dwelling is airtight by the nature of the 
usual construction practices, and many dwellings are 
required by building codes to have attic vents at least. 
Such designed and inadvertent vents could prevent the 
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seconds 


Ficure 7. 
of total pressure drop and force on hypothetical wall. 
the right-hand seale. 


build-up of certain amounts of excess pressure in dwellings, 
but just how much has always been the critical question. 
The answer depends upon the rate of drop of the environ- 
mental pressure at the building and the rate at which 
excess internal pressure could escape. Reynolds [9] has 
long been a strong advocate for installation of vents 
in dwellings for the purpose of releasing excess internal 
pressure that could result from the near approach of the 
tornado, 

Having the time-rate of pressure change of the Dallas 
tornado, the effect of the pressure change on a hypothetical 
dwelling with a vent was examined. Pressure was to 


Time (distance) variation of the Dallas tornado surface pressur 
An estimated @eld point for the wall is indicated by the solid triangle on 
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drop *‘on’”’ and “‘off’’ the tornado path in terms of percent 


bleed{ off exponentially at a rate that would remove 
nearl® 75 percent of any imposed excess pressure in 5 


secortls. The expression for the bleed or decay function 
was:: 

R= Rh, exp (—at) (4) 
whege 2=residual pressure difference and /2)= initial im- 
pos@{ pressure difference. The computation was handled 
stej§vise, as explained in the appendix, and was made 


onlf for the on-path case since it was found that the 
mafimum accumulated pressure did not exceed the yield 
polat of the hypothetical wall discussed earlier. The 
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T 
500 radius 


Percent of total pressure drop 


Time(sec) 


Time variation of residual pressure difference between 
environment and interior of vented hypothetical dwelling 
(the dot-dash curve, R). The environmental pressure (tornado 
pressure) is shown by the dotted curve (T) and the solid curve 
represents the internal pressure of the vented dwelling relative 


Ficure 8. 


to an undisturbed atmosphere. 


results are shown in figure 8 where part of the pressure 
effects for the retreating side of the tornado are also 


shown. Here the dotted line labeled ‘“‘T”’ is the on-path 


pressure-time (distance) curve of figure 7 or the pressure 
drop in the tornado compared to the undisturbed region, 
the solid line is the pressure in the dwelling compared to 
the undisturbed region, and the dot-dash curve marked 
“R"’ is the residual pressure, relative to the tornado, in the 
The arrow marks the yield point of the 
hypothetical wall and it is noted that the maximum of the 


dwelling. 


residual pressure curve falls below the yield point. The 
residual pressure relative to the tornado is virtually zero 
up to 30 seconds elapsed time, or 8 sec. before the axis of 
It rises sharply from 33.5 to 34.5 
sec. then falls from 36 to 42 sec. These results appear to 
show a definite value in adequate venting. Of interest is 
the fact that the maximum residual pressure in the house 
is reached 24% sec. before the axis of the tornado reaches 
the dwelling. The rate of external pressure drop decreases 
at that time so the bleed is able to prevent the vield 
pressure from being reached. Also of interest is the fact 
that the internal pressure in the dwelling is equalized 
relative to the tornado 3 sec. after the axis of the tornado 
passes, then actually becomes less than that of the tornado 
so that there is an inward force on the dwelling. Then 5 
sec. after the tornado passes the internal pressure again 
starts to equalize as shown by the minimum point of the R 
curve. The solid curve also represents the time-lag of 
pressure drop, relative to an undisturbed environment, 
incurred by the interior of the house. 


the tornado arrives. 
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6. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


For the first time tornado pressure data in the nature of 
an observation, although indirectly derived, have been 
used as a possible explanation for the changing shapes and 
sizes of tornado funnel clouds, for non-typical conceptions 
of tornado air flow, and for effects on airtight and vented 
hypothetical dwellings. It is realized that many factors 
have not been considered, such as the dynamic effects of 
the strong winds of the tornado that are felt about the 
same time as the pressure drop, and which might even 
neutralize some of the static pressure drop effects. The 
situation is not a simple one, but the first approach is 
better understood with a simple application. It is hoped 
that more usable data of this nature will become available 
so that they may be compared with the material presented 
here. 


APPENDIX 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION OF RESIDUAL PRESSURE VARIATION 
IN VENTED ENCLOSURES 


The stepwise method of treating the pressure variations 
in vented enclosures was used here as an easy means of 
obtaining a reasonable estimation of the result wanted. 
Of course, such problems can be treated analytically 
when the imposed pressure variation is sinusoidal, a ramp 
or a step function, but the pressure-time variation im- 
posed by the Dallas tornado was none of these. Accord- 
ingly, the stepwise method was used as described below. 

The exponential decay function given by equation (4) 
was employed in the form: 


R,=R, exp (—a A t) 
where 2, is the residual pressure difference after a time 


interval Af, 2, is the total pressure difference at the initial 
time for each step, a is the coefficient that controls the 


environmental 
pressure 


R, 
enclosure 


pressure 


Time 


Figure 9.—Schematic illustration of stepwise method of comput- 
ing pressure variation in a vented enclosure. The residual 
pressure difference, R, is added to the average of the externally- 
imposed pressure difference (Ap) used for the next time interval. 
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rate at which the imposed pressure difference is to be bled 
off, and At is the time difference in seconds. About 75 
percent of any imposed stepwise pressure difference would 
be bled off in 5 sec. for a=0.25, which was used in the 
computations described previously. 

Although pressure differences were treated as step 
functions in the above equation, the approximate average 
of the pressure difference was used for Ry since the pres- 
sure actually changed over a finite time period. The 
residual pressure difference, 2, was added to the average 
pressure step used for the next succeeding interval. The 
method is illustrated graphically in figure 9. 
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ABSTRACT 


The statistical treatment of areal and seasonal groupings of mean annual and mean monthly percentage sunshine 
and percentage cloudiness data for United States stations based on relative amounts of stratiform cloudiness vields 


interesting and useful results. 


regression lines, errors of estimate, and coefficients of correlation, and which are included in this article. 


These results are readily apparent in charts which have been developed to depict the 


For example, 


the charts reveal that the regression line for the relatively low percentage sunshine months for the areas of the country 
with high amounts of stratiform cloudiness is well displaced from that for the relatively low percentage sunshine 
months for areas with comparatively low amounts of stratiform cloudiness. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The amount and nature of the cloudiness prevailing at 
a location within any interval or the whole of the period 
of the day between sunrise and sunset are primary factors 
in determining the percentage of possible sunshine re- 
ceived. Sinee records of the observed amounts and na- 
ture of cloudiness and their monthly and annual mean 
values are available for many more localities than are 
records of percentage of possible sunshine, reliable for- 
mulae for expressing the latter in terms of the amount and 
nature of cloudiness are useful in climatological work. 
However, few results of studies to relate both the amount 
and nature of the cloudiness prevailing over large areas to 
the percentage of possible sunshine received appear to be 
available. 

The maps for average annual number of days with 
dense fog, percentage of possible sunshine winter and sum- 
mer, and average number of cloudy days per vear appear- 
ing in [1] depict information which, when compared, reveal 
the interrelation of sunshine and the amount and the na- 
ture of cloudiness in a general fashion. These show that 
the regions in the contiguous United States having low 
percentages of possible sunshine (namely, the narrow band 
along the North Pacific coast, the Great Lakes region, and 
the large area to the east and northeast of the Gulf of 
Mexico) have a high incidence of cloudy days and days 
with fog. They also reveal, conversely, that the regions 
with high percentages of possible sunshine (the area from 
the Coastal Ranges of the west eastward into western and 
northern Texas, Arkansas, and the middle and upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley) in general experience a lower incidence of 
cloudy days and days with fog. 

Byers {2] has pointed out that, except for points at 
higher mountain elevations, fog is really a stratus cloud 
cover at or close to the ground. It does not necessarily 
follow that each weather station away from mountaintops 


having a high incidence of foggy days also reports more 
stratiform cloudiness than does every station having a low 
number of foggy days in the vear. However, most 
weather stations in the more foggy regions of the con- 
tiguous United States report more stratiform cloudiness 
than do those in the less foggy ones. Thus, it may be 
broadly stated that the narrow strip of land between the 
Pacific Ocean and the western Coastal Ranges, the Great 
Lakes region, and the area to the east and northeast of the 
Gulf of Mexico are characterized by more stratiform 
cloudiness than are the other areas in this part of the 
globe. 

Landsberg [3] points out that the percentage of sunshine 


plus the percentage of cloudiness equals 100 as a first ap- 


proximation. Some studies, both for points in the United 
States and elsewhere, have been made to determine this 
relationship more precisely. However, except for the re- 
ports by Sternes [4] [5], there is no record of a compre- 
hensive study of this relationship for the United States 
using recent data. 

The table of normals, means, and extremes for some 
United States localities [6] provides recent “period of 
record” data for mean monthly and annual percentages 
of possible sunshine and mean monthly and annual sky 
cover sunrise to sunset. These cloudiness values may 
be expressed in percentages and readily compared with 
percentage of possible sunshine values to determine their 
interrelation. Though most of the localities for which 
these data are prepared do provide mean sky cover val- 
ues, many do not maintain records of percentage of pos- 
sible sunshine or have these records only for extremely 
short periods. Only 132 weather stations reported ‘“‘pe- 
riod of record’? values for both percentage of possible 
sunshine and mean sky cover sunrise to sunset for at 
least 12 years in their 1958 annual issue [6]. These were 
selected for this study. The percentage cloudiness data 
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Figure 1.—Mean annual percentage cloudiness vs. mean annual 


percentage sunshine for 132 stations in the contiguous United 
Filled circles 


States and Alaska. See figure 2 for locations. 
represent data for more than one station. 
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Figure 2.—-Areas of the country with relatively high (H) and rela- 
tively low (L) amounts of stratiform cloudiness and sub-areas 
within which stations tend to have the same months of the year 
with relatively high, relatively low, and near average mean 
monthly percentage sunshine with respect to mean monthly per- 
centage cloudiness. See table 1 for grouping of months for the 

sub-areas. 


were converted from their values for mean sky cover 
reported to tenths. 

Examination of the annual values for these 132. sta- 
tions indicated that Sternes’ regression line for the annual 
data underestimated most of the values for the stations 
in the portions of the country with generally less cloudi- 
ness and/or lesser amounts of dense cloudiness, and that 
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Figure 3.— Mean annual percentage cloudiness vs. mean annual 
percentage sunshine for 75 stations with relatively high amounts 
of stratiform cloudiness. Filled circles represent data for more 
than one station. Dashed lines delineate area within which the true 

regression line lies, for odds of 95 to 5. 
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Figure 4.—Mean annual percentage cloudiness vs. mean annual 


percentage sunshine for 57 stations with relatively low amounts 


of stratiform cloudiness. See legend to figure 3. 


his regression line tended to overestimate values for sta- 

tions in the more humid, cloudier portions of the coun- 

trv. This suggested not only developing regression eqila- 

tions by geographic areas for the mean annual data based 
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Figure 5.—Climographs for mean monthly percentage cloudiness vs. mean monthly percentage sunshine for 2 stations (top) in areas with 
relatively high amounts of stratiform cloudiness and 2 stations (bottom) in areas with relatively low amounts of stratiform cloudiness. 
Point indicated by x shows mean annual value and solid line is parallel to the regression line for all stations in that particular type of 


area. See figures 3 and 4. 


on general density of cloudiness considerations, but also 
grouping the months of the vear on the basis of cloudi- 
hess and/or density of cloudiness for determining shorter- 
period relationships. This is the course taken in this study. 


2. ANNUAL DATA RELATIONSHIPS 


The mean annual percentage sunshine and the mean 
annual percentage cloudiness for the 132 United States 
Stations were studied to determine their relationship. 
The plot of these values appearing in figure 1 shows that 
the equation, percentage sunshine plus percentage cloud- 
iness equals 119, gives a fairly close approximation. 


However, there is considerable scatter about the regression 
line determined from these data. 

Grouping on a basis of amounts of dense cloudiness 
with the country divided as shown by the solid lines in 
figure 2, resulted in data for 57 stations being available 
for studying the sunshine-cloudiness relationship for the 
portion of the country with relatively low amounts of 
stratiform (dense) clouds. Data for the remaining 75 
stations were then used for studying this relationship for 
the parts of the country characterized, in general, by 
having more stratiform (dense) cloudiness. 

Figures 3 and 4 show this relationship for the two sets 
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Ficgure 6.— Mean monthly percentage cloudiness vs. mean monthly 
percentage sunshine for the cases for the areas with relatively 
high amounts of stratiform cloudiness in which the sunshine is 


near average with respect to the cloudiness. See legend to figure 3. 
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Figure 7.— Mean monthly percentage cloudiness vs. mean monthly 
percentage sunshine for the cases for the areas with relatively 
high amounts of stratiform cloudiness in which the sunshine is 


relatively high with respect to cloudiness. See legend to figure 3. 


of data and reveal much less scattering of points than 
for the data for the 132 stations combined. Also depicted 
is the higher values of percentage sunshine for given 
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Fr, cure 8.— Mean monthly percentage cloudiness vs. mean monthly 
flercentage sunshine for the cases for the areas with relatively high 
’mounts of stratiform cloudiness in which the sunshine is rela- 
tively low with respect to the cloudiness. See legend to figure 3. 
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Fu. sre 9.— Mean monthly percentage cloudiness vs. mean monthly 
larcentage sunshine for the cases for the areas with relatively low 
#@mnounts of stratiform cloudiness in which the sunshine is near 
verage with respect to the cloudiness. See legend to figure 3. 


vaies of percentage cloudiness for the stations in the 
ardas having less stratiform cloudiness and also the lower 
rag of increase of percentage sunshine with decrease in 
pefcentage cloudiness for these stations and vice versa. 
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Figure 10.— Mean monthly percentage cloudiness vs. mean monthly 
percentage sunshine for the cases for the area with relatively low 
amounts of stratiform cloudiness in which the sunshine is rela- 
tively high with respect to cloudiness. See legend to figure 3. 


3. MONTHLY DATA RELATIONSHIPS 


Reference to climographs for two widely separated 
stations having relatively high amounts of stratiform 
cloudiness, Key West, Fla. and Eureka, Calif., and for 
two widely separated stations having relatively low 
amounts of stratiform cloudiness, Little Rock, Ark. and 
Phoenix, Ariz. (see fig. 5) provides a hint as to the disper- 
sion which would result if all the monthly values for all 
the relatively high stratiform cloudiness stations were 
treated together and, correspondingly, all the monthly 
values for all the relatively low stratiform cloudiness 
stations were treated together. It also is evident from 
these climographs that it would be unwise to consider 
studies of January data separately, February data sepa- 
rately, and so on, since not all the areas with relatively 
high amounts of stratiform cloudiness have their periods 
of high percentage cloudiness-low percentage sunshine 
(and vice versa) concurrently. The same is true for 
portions of the relatively low stratiform cloudiness areas. 

Accordingly, it was decided to consider the monthly 
values within the two area groupings with respect to 
Whether the percentage of sunshine was low, about aver- 
age, or high in relation to percentage cloudiness. This 
Was done with each month’s data separately for each 
Station in each of the two categories. The procedure 
Was to ascertain whether each monthly value for the 
station fell within, was outside and above, or outside and 
below the area determined by the standard error of 
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Figure 11.—Mean monthly percentage cloudiness vs. mean month- 
ly percentage sunshine for the cases for the areas with relatively 
low amounts of stratiform cloudiness in which the sunshine is rela- 
tively low with respect to the cloudiness. See legend to figure 3. 


estimate vaiue reported in figures 3 and 4 when considered 
with respect to a line parallel to the originally determined 
regression curve for the sample of stations and passing 
through the plot of the annual percentage sunshine and 


percentage cloudiness values for that station (see fig. 5). 
This placed a reasonable size sample in each of the three 
sets of data for each of the two types of areas. 


This treatment of the data for the stations within 
various distinct geographical sections of the country 
revealed that usually about the same set of months had 
about average, above average, and below average monthly 
percentage sunshine, respectively, in relation to percent- 
age cloudiness. The monthly data were then arrayed 
with respect to this qualitative relationship as shown in 
table 1 and treated to obtain the regression lines, coeffi- 
cients of correlation, and errors of estimate depicted in 
figures 6-11. The regression equations are collected in 
table 2. 

Most of the error of estimate values obtained by this 
procedure are relatively low as revealed in these figures. 
The regression line for the relatively low percentage sun- 
shine months for the areas of the country with relatively 
high amounts of stratiform cloudiness is well displaced 
from that for the relatively low percentage sunshine 
months for the areas with comparatively low amounts of 
stratiform cloudiness and far removed from the regression 
line for the relatively high sunshine months for the latter 
areas. 
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TABLE 1.— Months with relatively high (+-), relatively moderate (( 


H. Areas with Relatively High Amounts of Stratiform Cloudiness 
a. Higher regions of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont* 
b. Great Lakes region including all of Wisconsin and eastern 
Minnesota 


c. Middle eastern and northeastern regions excluding the higher 


elevation of the far Northeast 
d. Southeastern region excluding Florida Peninsula_. 
e. Florida Peninsula* 
California coastal area* . 


Washington and Ore gon coastal are: 


Southeastern Alaska* 
L. Areas with Relatively Low Amounts of Stratiform Cloudiness 

a. North Central region 

b. West Central region 

South Central and East Central re gions_ 

d. Northern Rocky Mountain and High Plains regions 

e. Southern Rocky Mountain and High Plains regions 

f. Cascade Range and northern Plateau regions_. A 

g. Sierra Range, San Joaquin Valley, and central Platesu regions 

h. Interior Southern California* and southern Plateau regions_. 

i. Cook Inlet Area-Alaska* 


*Includes data for fewer than five stations. 


4. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This study presents the procedures used aud some of 
the results obtained in determining the relationship 
between percentage sunshine and percentage cloudiness 
for United States stations through areal and seasonal 
groupings of the mean annual and mean monthly data 
based on relative amounts of stratiform cloudiness. The 
groupings are by areas for the mean annual and mean 
monthly data and, further, by portions of the year for 
the latter. 

These treatments of the mean annual and mean menthly 
percentage sunshine and percentage cloudiness for recent 
vears for United States stations provide realistic and 
usable measures of the interrelation of these data. Table 
2 summarizes these relations. 


Taste 2.— Equations for interrelation of percentage cloudiness and 
percentage sunshine. Refer to table 1 for key to the portions of the 
year covered by each category for the various parts of the country. 
y is mean percentage sunshine; x is mean percentage cloudiness, 

sunrise to sunset; and S is standard error of estimate. 


H. In Areas with Relatively High ~<a of Stratiform Cloudiness 


a. For mean annual values. (fig. y=114.5—0.997r 
S=3.36 
b. For mean monthly values for portion(s) of year with highest y 07 
amounts of stratiform cloudiness. (fig. 8) S=3.51 
ce. For mean monthly values for portion(s) of year with lowest y=111.2—0.844 
amounts of stratiform cloudiness, (fig. 7) S=3.87 
d. For mean monthly values for portion(s) of year not included in) y=114.9—1.01 r 
(b) or (fig. 6) S=4.58 
L. In Areas with Relatively Lower Amounts of Stratiform Cloudiness 
a. For mean annual values. (fig. 4) y=115.6—0.92r 
S=2.70 
b. For mean monthly values for portion(s) of year with highest y=113.2—1.00r 
amounts of stratiform cloudiness. (fig. 11) S=3.53 
For mean monthly values for portion(s) of year with lowest iis. 8—0.90 
amounts of stratiform cloudiness. (fig. 10 Ba 
d, For mean monthly a alae s for portion(s) of year not included in y=112.4—0.87 r 
(b) and (ce). (fig. S=3.77 
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NORTHERN HEMISPHERE ANOMALIES OF WIND AND TEMPERATURE 
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ABSTRACT 


A descriptive rather than conclusive discussion of the zonal wind field along the 80° W. meridian for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year period is presented. Anomaly charts of mid-seasonal months for the Northern Hemisphere 
and their relationship to general weather features during the IGY are discussed. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The expansion of the upper air network in North 
America throughout the 1940’s afforded opportunity for 
the publication of many significant studies of the vertical 
aspects of the atmosphere through cross-sectional 
analyses. Because of the proximity of a large number of 
stations to the 80° W. longtitude (fig. 1) this meridian 
became a natural favorite for detailed studies of the 
westerly current in the Northern Hemisphere. In one 
of the early studies, Hess [10] utilizing four vears of data 
(1942-1945), included a wider range of latitude (2° S. to 
73° N.) and used data more closely arrayed to 80° W. (6° 
range in longitude) than that of previous works [24]. Al- 
though investigations toward specific goals continued [8, 17], 
Kochanski [13] contributed directly to the 80° W. seasonal 
mean information by using winds scaled from mean maps 
[1] and extending the analysis to 30 km. [2]. More 
recently Landsberg and Ratner [14] have compiled 
January and July means of zonal wind and temperature 
along 80° W. using nearly 10 years of data, and Crutcher 
[4], using six years of data (1948-1953), has completed 
an extensive statistical study of the wind field with cross- 
sections for many longitudes and parameters including 
80° W. and the zonal component. These last two references 
were used in preparing the anomaly charts presented here. 

Limitations of data have necessarily restricted atmo- 
spheric investigations on a cross-sectional basis in the 
Southern Hemisphere. While some individual cases 
have been studied [12, 15] and means established for 
other meridians [7, 21, 23], no “mean” values as such 
have been established for a longitude near enough to 
80° W. to permit construction of anomaly charts for a 
specific period of record. 

Through the impetus of the International Geophysical 
Year (IGY) the addition of several cooperative stations 
in South America completed the observational chain 
between Panama and the Antaretic (fig. 1). Using this 


network, the U.S. Weather Bureau has prepared daily 


aerological cross-sections for the IGY period [25], along 
80° W. in the Northern Hemisphere and within about 
10° longitude of 70° W. in the Southern Hemisphere. 
As a natural by-product of these analyses on a daily 
basis, monthly mean cross-sections have also been pre- 
pared for the 18 months of the IGY [16] and these form 
the basis for this presentation. 


2. HEIGHT-LATITUDE VARIATION OF MAXIMUM 
ZONAL WIND 


Figure 2 shows the mean monthly positions of the 
maximum westerly wind component plotted against 
latitude and height for both hemispheres for the 18 
months, July 1957 through December 1958. The cross- 
hatched areas show the range of the variation with 
height and latitude. The asterisks in the Northern 
Hemisphere portion indicate the mean mid-season posi- 
tions according to Crutcher [4]. 

The heavy dashed line in the Southern Hemisphere 
traces the position of a secondary maximum of the zonal 
wind when this could be positively identified from the 
data available. As can be seen this secondary maximum 
was at a much higher latitude, but a lower height, and, 
for the five months it was in evidence, nearly paralleled 
the position of the primary maximum of the west wind 
component. 

The graphic determination of the center of the rectan- 
gular cross-hatched areas immediately vields the mean of 
the 18 individual monthly positions of this west wind 
core at this longitude: 38° N. and 220 mb. (11.5 km.) in 
the Northern Hemisphere and 31° S. and 195 mb. (12 km.) 
in the Southern Hemisphere. It was necessary to identify 
these maximum westerly wind components as “near the 
tropopause” since there is conclusive evidence on the 
mean monthly cross-sections [16] that much stronger 
maxima existed at higher altitudes and latitudes during 
the winter months. This increase of zonal wind with 
height between 50° and 70° S. is well recognized and has 
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Ficure 1. Upper air station distribution along 80°/70° W. While the Northern Hemisphere network has been in existence for some time, 


the IGY promoted most of the Southern Hemisphere cooperatives which completed the pole-to-pole chain. 


Asterisks indicate actual 


locations of stations. Station numbers are according to \:MO Block and Index designations. 


been discussed by Taylor [21], van Loon [23], and Hofmeyr 
[11]. 

Of interest is the rather abrupt and definite equxtor- 
ward shift of the zonal maxima in the Northern F‘emi- 
sphere in fall and winter and the poleward march in = ,ving 


defined shifts in the Southern Hemisphere. 
sons of speeds and latitude fluctuations between the 
maxima of the two hemispheres can also be made rf: 
from figure 2. 

A comparison of the positions of the mean summ 
winter jet streams along longitudes 130° E. and 1 
7] with the Southern Hemisphere zonal wind max 
figure 2 is interesting, but far from conclusive. §¥ 
the July 1957 maximum is similar in height, strength, 
and latitude (200 mb., 50 m./see. and 27° S.) to the 
winter maximum along 130° E., a predominantly. con- 


tinental longitude, the 1958 winter with double maxima 
of less strength is more analogous to the winter mean 
along 150° E., a predominantly oceanic longitude. In 
comparing summer values, the January 1958 zonal maxi- 
mum is not quite as strong but in the same position as 
the summer mean for 130° E. longitude. No summer 
double maxima occurred during the IGY to compare 
with those shown on the mean chart for 150° E. longitude 
by Gibbs [7], or along the 170° E. longitude as shown by 
Hutchings [12]. On the other hand, van Loon [23] found 
no double maxima in summer or winter on cross-sections 
for a Southern Hemisphere oceanie region. While it 
appears these differences are attributable in part to a 
continental influence, it is bevond the scope of this pres- 
entation to establish to what degree these referenced 
cross-sections are representative of the mean zona! wind 
over the Southern Hemisphere. 
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LATITUDE of MONTHLY MEAN MAXIMUM WESTERLY WIND COMPONENT 
NEAR the TROPOPAUSE for the 1GY PERIOD 


the Ti 


LONGITUDE Time 
HEIGHT of MONTHLY MEAN MAXIMUM WESTERLY WIND COMPONENT 
NEAR for the 1GY PERIOD 


CROSS SECTION 


38 


FIGURE 2. 


Time cross sections by (A) latitude and (B) height of monthly mean westerly wind component near tropopause. 


Positions 


of the monthly mean west wind maxima are connected by the heavy soli line; isotachs in m./sec. are shown as dashed lines; range of 
latitudinal and height variation of west wind maxima for 18-month IGY period is cross-hatched. Seasonal mean positions (*) of west 


wind maxima are taken from [4]. 


3. NORTHERN HEMISPHERE ANOMALY CHARTS 


Two sets of mean charts were used to subtract from the 
mean monthly charts in order to arrive at the anomaly 
charts presented. In addition to the interesting compari- 
sons resulting from two independently produced sets of 
means, Crutcher [4] presented four seasonal charts to 
which the mid-season months of July, October, January, 
and April were compared, and Landsberg and Ratner [14], 
although preparing charis for only July and January, 
included temperatures and zonal winds to higher altitudes. 


JULY 1957 


The extremely flat gradients of west wind and tempera- 
ture differences shown in figure 3 are significant in illus- 


trating how nearly “normal’’ this month was in these 
parameters [9]. A trough off the east coast was effective 
in producing only slightly above normal west wind com- 
ponents and slightly cooler than normal temperatures 
(fig. 3B) in low and middle latitudes. The normality of 
the month is further evidenced by the proximity of the 
position of the seasonal to that of the actual mean west 
wind maximum as shown in figure 2. Of interest also is 
the coincident positioning at 55° N. of the 5 m./see. 
deficiency of west wind component during the month, 
although these anomalies were computed independently 
from the two source means [4, 14]. It should also be 
noted that the greatest differences in the two anomaly 
charts for this month are in low latitudes. 
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Figure 3.—July 1957: (A) west wind anomaly using mex 0s by 
Crutcher [4], and (B) west wind anomaly and tempe-:ture 
anomaly derived by subtracting west wind and temperature 
means by Landsberg and Ratner [14] from the July 1957 g.ean. 
Winds are heavy lines in intervals of 5 m./sec.; rindi O are 
broken or light-dashed lines in intervals of 5° C. 
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Figure 4.—October 1957 west wind anomaly. Excesses west 
wind component over fall season mean [4] in higher an@ lower 
latitudes caused by a split in the main stream westerlies (s@ text). 


OCTOBER 1957 


As described more extensively in [6] the circulation for 
this month was characterized by a split in the wes. erlies 
resulting in two west wind maxima, one at 30° 4. and 
another between 60° and 70° N. This feature ws also 
reflected in the analysis of the mean monthly §cross- 
sections, but since this double maximum feature 


xisted 


4 


DECEMBER 


LATITUDE 


Figure 5.—January 1958: (A) west wind anomaly, and (B) west 
wind and temperature. anomalies. Sources of means and contour 
intervals as explained for figure 3. Large anomalies result as 
mid-winter jet is displaced southward. 


only for one month it was not made a part of figure 2. 
This split is graphically presented in figure 4 as producing 
anomalies showing an excess of west wind component over 
the normal in the lower latitudes and even greater excesses 
about 65° N. Asa natural result of this split in the main 
westerly stream away from its normal position at about 
40° N., an extensive deficiency of west wind component 
appears near this latitude. More obviously evident here 
than in figure 3, but a feature on most of the anomaly 
charts presented, is the balancing in both extent and in- 
tensity of the areas of excesses and deficiencies of west 
wind components. This evidence of the conservation of 
the total momentum of the westerlies is a well known 
phenomenon and has been investigated in detail by 
Namias [18] and others. 


JANUARY 1958 


With the migration southward of the upper-level wester- 
lies into the subtropics (see fig. 2), followed by the forma- 
tion of an abnormally large blocking anticyclone in the 
Davis Strait [19], January turned out to be the most 
anomalous month of the series. These features are well 
reflected in figure 5 with excesses of west wind component 
from 10° N. to 35° N. and up to the 40-mb. level (22 km.) 
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Ficure 6.—April 1958 west wind anomaly. Large excesses of west 
wind component caused by circulation strength rather than by 
displacement from normal position. Notice the resulting excess 
of positive values over negative (deficiency of west wind from 
normal) values—a feature not evident in other months. 


compensated for by similarly intense deficiencies of west 
wind from normal in temperate latitudes. The ac- 
companying import of colder than normal temperatures in 
lower latitudes and up to the 10-km. (260-mb.) level is also 
evident. The striking similarity of west wind anomalies 
computed from the two different means is worthy of special 
note. 

Near mid-month an almost record-breaking blocking 
anticyclone in the Davis Strait west of Greenland caused 
sustained advection of maritime air from the Atlantic to 
reach even farther inland than the 80° W. longitude [22]. 
The much above normal temperatures which resulted 
appear as +5° to +10° C. anomalies between 50° N. 
and 70° N. in figure 5B. 


APRIL 1958 


A fine illustration of the fact that both position and 
speed of the west wind maxima are important in reflecting 
excesses and deficiencies in the anomalies can be seen in 
figure 6. While the position of the mean maximum west 
wind for the month was coincident with the seasonal mean 
position (fig. 2), the excesses shown in figure 6 are of the 
same magnitude as those shown in figure 5 when the axis 
of the west wind component was displaced some 8° of 
latitude from the normal position. The excesses then, in 
figure 6, are the result of much stronger than normal west 
wind components during this particular month than would 
be expected in the mean, 

April circulation through 80° W. longitude was also 
influenced by blocking in mid-latitudes resulting in a split 
of the jet stream at all levels up to 15 km. [20] and the 
corresponding west wind excesses between 60° N. and 
70° N. as well as between 20° N. and 35° N. An inei- 
dental maximum is also evident in figure 6 at about 40° N. 

As an exception to a statement made previously, the 
excesses far outweigh the deficiencies of west wind com- 
ponent for this month as shown in figure 6—at least 
through the lower 15 km. 


JULY 1958 


The main features of the circulation for this month, 
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Figure 7.—July 1958: (A) west wind anomaly and (B) west wind 
and temperature anomalies (see legend to figure 3). Another 
example of reinforcement of west wind component in normal 
position. 10 m./see. excess in mid-latitude as compared with 
July 1957 in figure 3 is also evident from isotachs in figure 2. 
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Figure 8.—October 1958 west wind anomaly. Although a large- 
amplitude cyclic variation of the zonal index was evident in the 
daily values (see text) the monthly mean west wind anomaly is 
relatively flat. The results of some splitting of the main westerly 
flow are also evident. 


i.e., blocking in the North Atlantic and a stronger than 
normal Bermuda High [5], rather than shifting the position 
of the west wind jet, reinforced the jet in its normal posi- 
tion. That this strengthening amounted to about 10 
m./sec. in the mean can be seen by comparing figure 7 
with figure 3 and the relative positions and intensities of 
the west wind maxma in figure 2 for July 1957 and 
July 1958. 
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4 
As mentioned previously, the two sources of men data 
4 
greatest differences for this month and iv lower 
(195 mb.). 


show 
latitudes at about 12 km. 


OCTOBER 1958 


presentatgons of 


One of the weaknesses of 
specific parameters is reflected in the rather flat we@t wind 
component anomaly pattern in figure 8. As poinfed out 
in [8] the month did gain its character from a prorpunced 
high during the first half of the moth and 
Vpraging 

zonal 
since 


index evele 
low during the latter half—-but due to the a 
process the monthly mean value of the 700-nil 
index gene as small an anomaly as any mon 
August 1957! $ 
A comparison of figures 4 and 8 reveals the Snarked 
similarities of the 1957 and 1958 circulation hrough 
80° W. during this month of climatic transition Both 
years were influenced by a blocking in central (Canada 
which caused a split in the main core of westerlie*. This 
division of the main stream of westerlies away grom its 
usual location near 40° N. resulted in generally? similar 
patterns of excesses and deficiencies of west witid com- 
ponents for both Octobers, i.e., positive areas in,low and 
high latitudes toward which the split jets were ehunted, 
and negative areas in mid-latitudes which usuatly expe- 
rience the full force of the primary mean westcrly flow. 
As has been noted in other cases, figure 8 shows a rather 
striking balance between positive and negative afeas. 


4. SUMMARY 


Time cross-sections of the monthly 
westerly wind components for the IGY period show a 
range in position of approximately 20° of latitude and 1.5 
km. of altitude in the Northern Hemisphere, aid 17° of 
latitude and 1.7 km. of altitude in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Height of the mean position oscillated xbout the 
220-mb. (11.5-km.) level in the Northern and near the 
200-mb. (12-km.) level in the Southern Hemisphere. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HYDROMETEOROLOGICAL STORM 
OF MAY 4-9, 1961 


JERROLD A. LARUE AND RUSSELL J. YOUNKIN 
National Meteorological Center, U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington, DC 
[Manuscript received June 26, 1961; revised Aug. 14, 1961] 


1. INTRODUCTION 


A hydrometeorological storm of major importance 
occurred over the middle Mississippi Valley, mainly from 
eastern Oklahoma and eastern Kansas eastward into the 
Ohio Valley, during the period May 4-9, 1961. Flooding 
from the heavy rainfall ranged from the flashtype to large- 
scale overflow. Approximately ten fatalicies were at- 
tributed to the heavy rain and flooding. Total evaluation 
of property damage is vet to be completed, but preliminary 
estimates of damage are in the millions of dollars. The 
magnitude of the storm is evident from figure 1A which 
is the smoothed analysis of total storm rainfall, as reported 
by selected stations during the 6-day period ending 1200 
omt May 9. 

This note presents a short description of the surface 
and 500-mb. features of the storm, the vertical motions as 
computed by the warm-air advection method used by the 
Quantitative Precipitation Forecasting (QPF) Unit of 
the National Meteorological Center, and the Unit’s 
operational, 24-hour, quantitative forecasts and_ their 
verification. A composite storm forecast and verification 
is given, since in larger river basins precipitation in 
successive 24-hour periods becomes increasingly important. 


2. SYNOPTIC SITUATION 


The May 3-9 series of 1200 Gar synoptic surface and 
500-mb. charts is shown in figures 2-8. Observed 
precipitable water analyzed for increments of 0.25 inch 
and the observed 1-inch isohyet for the 24 hours prior to 
map time are superimposed on the surface charts. Com- 
puted average vertical motions for the 1000-500-mb. 
laver are superimposed on the 500-mb. charts. 

The 500-mb. chart on May 3 (fig. 2B), immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the heavy precipitation, showed 
the long-wave trough position established over the western 
States. This position was maintained during the first 
half of the period, but on May 7 (fig. 6B) an eastward 
shift commenced and, by May 9 (fig. 8B) the long-wave 
trough had advanced to the Mississippi River. Prior to 
its displacement eastward, three short-wave troughs had 
- ed through the long-wave trough and into the Central 
-lains. 


lhe surface charts show only three distinet systems over 


the central United States during this period. The first 
surface Low, already established over the Panhandles of 
Texas and Oklahoma on the 3d (fig. 2A), remained nearly 
stationary for the first 48 hours. It then moved north- 
eastward decreasing in intensity and becoming only a 
weak wave off the New England coast on May 8 (fig. 7A). 
The second surface Low formed rapidly over Kansas on 
the 7th (fig. 6A) and immediately moved northeastward 
through the Great Lakes. The final surface system formed 
as a wave on the front in Oklahoma on the 8th (fig. 7A) 
and moved on a northeastward course a little south of its 
predecessors. 


3. VERTICAL MOTIONS 


The vertical motions used by the QPF Unit are com- 
puted by a technique based primarily on the indicated 
rate of warm advection.* The precipitation rate was 
established by statistically relating the indicated rate of 
warm advection, the available moisture, and the observed 
precipitation. Conversion to cm. sec.~' was accomplished 
by a comparison of the indicated rate of warm advection 
and the vertical motion required to produce equal pre- 
cipitation rates. 

The indicated rate of warm advection is obtained 
operationally using the 1000—-500-mb. thickness (Z;) to 
describe the thermal field and the 1000-mb. geostrophice 
wind (V,), the wind field. The resultant vertical motion 
(W), which is a mean value for the 1000—500-mb. layer, 
is given by W=C (V,-VZ,) where C is constant. 

The vertical motions shown in the accompanying 
figures were obtained during routine operation which 
makes use of the Radat 500-mb. chart, available much 
earlier than the regularly analyzed 500-mb. charts re- 
Only positive vertical motions were 
unimportant 


produced here. 


computed, since negative motions are 
to QPF. 

On the first day of the period (fig. 2B), centers of posi- 
tive vertical motion were over the Oklahoma Panhandle 


region and over southern Nevada. The eastern center 


lacked upper-air support and consequently failed to move 


*More detailed descriptions of the operational computation of the vertical velocities, 
and of the QPF technique used by the Unit, have been included in the *‘Synoptic Meteor- 
ological Practices at the National Weather Analysis Center, Part II," which is expected 
to be available late in 1961. 
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to the west 
center over 
B) to be the 


during the ensuing 24 hours, but the o1 
moved eastward and combined with tl 
Oklahoma. This appeared on May 5 (fig 
sume center over southern Kansas, but a ¢ 
of the vertical motion gradients indicate t 


inspection 
at that center 
had actually weakened and moved to Ill*nois and Iowa 
while a weak vertical motion area that ‘lad been over 
eastern Nevada reinforced the area of vertical motion 
At this time two other positive vertical 
motion areas were visible as they swung around the long- 


to the east. 


wave trough position. These two ares moved little 
during the next 24 hours while the area to the east moved 
on eastward, weakened, and became disorganized (fig. 
5b). A drastic change in the vertical motion pattern 
had occurred by May 7 (fig. 6B) with ,the center over 
southwestern United States moving into Kansas and being 
replaced by the area that had been along, the west coast. 
By May 8 (fig. 7B), the Kansas center iad moved over 


Figure 1.—(A) Total storm precipitation observed during the 
6-day period from 1200 Gmr May 3 to 1200 Gur May 9, 1961. 
(B) Total precipitation forecast by the Early QPF for the 
6-day period. (C) Total precipitation forecast by the Revised 
QPF during the 6-day period. 


the Great Lakes and again weakened as it did so, while 
the one in the Southwest had moved to northeastern 
Oklahoma. This latter center proved to be the last of 
the series and the final chart (fig. 8B) shows its eastward 
progression. 
4. MOISTURE 

The precipitable water, representing the moisture 
field in figures 2A-SA, is a measure of the moist 
available to the precipitation process rather than an indi- 
cator of the location of the precipitation occurrence. 
Inspection shows that the 24-hour 1-inch precipitation 
amounts occurred in areas where the precipitable water 
values reached at least 0.75 inch sometime during the 
period, and that the larger amounts generally were 
associated with precipitable water areas of over 1 incl. 


5. FORECASTS 


The Quantitative Precipitation Forecasting Unit has 
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FicurgE 2.—(A) Surface (solid lines) and precipitable water (dashed 
lines) analyses, 1200 Gut, May 3, 1961. (B) Analyzed 500-mb. 
contours (solid lines) and computed positive vertical velocities 
(dashed Jines) 1200 Gur May 3, 1961, 


Fic re 3.—(A) Surface (solid lines) and precipitable water (dashed 
lines) analyses 1200 cmt, May 4, 1961 with 1l-inch isohyets (dot- 
ted lines) observed during the preceding 24 hours. (B) Same as 
fivure 2B, but for 1200 amt, May 4, 1961. 


Fiaure 4.—(A) Surface (solid lines) and precipitable water (dashed 
lines) analyses 1200 Gat, May 5, 1961 with 1-inch isohyets (dot- 
ted lines) observed during the preceding 24 hours. (B) Ana- 
lyzed 500-mb. contours (solid lines) and computed positive ver- 
tical velocities (dashed lines) 1200 amv, May 5, 1961. 


Ficure 5. 


Same analyses as in figure 4 but for 1200 G7, May 6, 
1961. 
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Figure 6.—-(A) Surface (solid lines) and p§fecipitable water (dashed 
lines) analyses 1200 May 7, 1961 l-inch isohyets (dot- 
ted lines) observed during the preceding§?4 hours. (B) Analyzed 
500-mb. contours (solid lines) and ecgiputed positive vertical 
velocities (dashed lines) 1200 Gur, MayQi7, 1961 


‘Same analyses as in figure 6 but for 1200 cmt, May 8, 
1961. 


Ficure 7. 


DECEMBER 1961 


Fraure 8.—(A) Surface (solid lines) and precipitable water (dashed 
lines) analyses 1200 Gur May 9, 1961 with l-inch isohyets (dot- 
ted lines) observed during the preceding 24 hours. (B) Analyzed 
500-mb. contours (solid lines) and computed positive vertical 
velocities (dashed lines) 1200 Gmt, May 9, 1961. 


responsibility for general guidance of other Weather 
Bureau offices, over the nation, in their 24-hour quanti- 


tative precipitation forecasts. Forecasts are issued twice 
daily by the Unit for the period 1200 Gar to 1200 om. 
The first forecast, which is referred to as the ‘Early 
Forecast,”’ is issued at approximately 1200 Gmr and the 
second, the “Revised Forecast,” is issued at approxi- 
mately 1700 


Daily 24-hour forecasts of precipitation amounts for 
selected stations were totaled over the storm period. 
These were analyzed to give a smooth isohyetal pattern 
(fig. 1B, C) of total forecast precipitation for the storm. 
An areal verification was then made of the total forecast 
against the total observed. The area forecast (4,), the 
area observed (Ay), and the area correct (.1,) were meas- 
ured with a planimeter. Having done this, it is a simple 
matter to obtain the “prefigurence,’’ A,/Ay,, the ‘‘post- 
agreement,”’ A,/Ao, and the “threat score,”’ A,/[(A;— A.) + 
(Ap—A,)+A,]. The “prefigurence”’ is simply that por- 
tion of the area correctly forecast compared to the total 
area forecast, while the ‘‘post-agreement’’ compares the 
area correctly forecast to the total area observed. ‘The 
compares the area correctly forecast to 
Therefore a perfect 

These verifica! ion 


“threat score” 


the total area forecast and observed. 
forecast has a ‘“‘threat score’’ of 1.00. 
results are given in table 1. 
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T BLE 1.—Verification scores of forecast precipitation amounts 
taled for the storm period of 1200 Gr, May 3 to 1200 amt, May 9, 
961. The Early Forecast refers to the one issued at approximately 
200 GMvt and the revised to the one issued at 1700 eur. 


EARLY FORECAST 


nount Prefig- Post- Threat Amount Prefig Post- Threat 


in.) urence Agree- Score || (in.) urence Agree- Score 
ment ment 
2.00 0.99 0. 53 2.00 0. 51 0.97 0. 50 
1.00 9. 53 4.00 49 1.00 49 
6.00 92 48 6. 00 1.00 55 
8. 00 80 35 8.00 . 35 95 34 
10.00 19 06 10.00 . 06 19 05 
12. 00 0 0 0 


The averages of the daily scores for the same period 
(table 2) were, as might be expected, lower than the scores 
for the overall storm. In this particular 6-day period 
there was little difference in the scores between the Early 
Forecast and the Revised Forecast on either an overall 
storm basis or the daily average basis. However, a re- 
view of the monthly scores since October 1960 shows an 
average improvement in the threat score from the Early 
Forecast to the Revised Forecast for the l-inch isohyvetal 
of 0.07. This is a significant improvement and is a re- 
sult of a more accurate description of the vertical motion 
and moisture fields at the beginning of the period through 
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TABLE 2.—Average verification scores of forecast daily precipitation 
amounts (period ending 1200 Gur) for the storm of May 4-9, 1961. 
The Early Forecast refers to the one issued at approximately 1200 
GMT and the revised to the one issued at 1700 eur. 

REVISED FORECAST 


Amount Prefig- Post- Threat || Amount Prefig- Post- Threat 
(in.) urence Agree- Score (in.) urence Agree- Score 
ment | ment 
1.00 0.41 0.74 0. 37 1.00 0.40 0.79 0. 36 
2.00 19 44 , 2.00 25 73 23 
3.00 01 3. 00 05 18 
4.00 0 0 0 4.00 0 0 0 


the use of 1200 amr deta, and the improved surface and 
upper-air prognosis possible over a shorter time period. 

It is encouraging that the QPF’s based on the semi- 
objective use of warm air advection and precipitable water 
have been as satisfactory as they have. Further progress 
may be expected as numerical methods increase their 
contribution to more refined prognostics. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


September 1961 was characterized by pronounced tem- 
perature regimes in the United States—very cool in the 
West and unusually warm in the East. This pattern of 
temperature was an abrupt change from that which pre- 
vailed in August and the summer season 1961 [1]. The 
most dramatic change occurred in the Northwest where 
temperatures during September averaged as much as 12° 
F. cooler than those observed in August. 

This reversal in temperature regimes was associated 
with a pronounced reversal in the circulation, with the 
strong ridge over western North America during August 
being replaced by a deep trough in September. Substan- 
tial amounts of precipation fell in the Northern Plains as 
a result of this circulation reversal, thus alleviating the 
severe drought in that area. 

Four tropical storms «developed in the Atlantie and 
western Caribbean early in September, in marked con- 
trast to the single storm: which formed in these areas 
during the previous three months of the 1961 hurricane 
season. All four storms developed to full hurricane in- 
tensity and dominated weather headlines during the entire 


month. 
2. MONTHLY MEAN CIRCULATION AND WEATHER 


A strong upper-level ridge developed in the eastern 
Pacific in September where 700-mb. heights were as much 
as 280 ft. above normal (fig. 1). This anticyclogenesis 
appeared to have a marked influence in shaping the gen- 
eral location and amplitudes of the downstream trough- 
ridge systems across North America to Europe. 

The trough which is normally present along the west 
coast of the United States in September [2] was much 
farther east and extended from a deeper-than-normal 
primary Low over Biéfin Island southwestward across 
central Canada and tae western United States (fig. 1). 
This was associated with shearing of the mean trough 
which dominated easigrn North America during August 
(fig. 1 of {1}). The hgher-latitude portion of this trough 
deepened as it advayced eastward to the central and 
eastern Atlantic in September. Concomitant with these 
trough developments. was the strong anticyclogenesis 
which took place ovegeastern North America and central 
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Europe, where 700-mb. heights were as much as 180 ft. 
above September normals. The resulting planetary- 
wave pattern at 700 mb. in September 1961 consisted of 
well-defined trough and ridge systems from the central 
Pacific eastward to Eurasia. This feature is well indi- 
cated by the height departures from normal (dotted lines 
in fig. 1). 

The pattern over the eastern Pacific and North America 
is of special interest since it represents a complete reversal 
of those circulation features which had dominated this 
portion of the Northern Hemisphere during August and 
most of the summer season (see fig. 6A of [1]). Thus the 
trough in the East was supplanted by a ridge and the 
exceptionally strong ridge in the West was replaced by a 
deep trough in September. This circulation upheaval is 
clearly indicated by the 700-mb. anomalous height 
changes from August to September (fig. 2). The large 
height falls over the West and the extensive positive 
changes in the eastern Pacific are especially noteworthy. 
The month of September was one of generally low zonal 
index conditions over the United States with strong 
meridional flow resulting in unseasonable temperature 
extremes in many parts of the country. 

The well-defined temperature and precipitation patterns 
for the month of September (fig. 3) are easily related to 
the monthly mean 700-mb. height and anomaly patterns 
(fig. 1). Temperatures averaged from 2° to 8° F. below 
normal over nearly the entire western two-thirds of the 
Nation under below normal heights and strong cyclonic 
flow. Note the almost perfect correspondence between 
the temperature and 700-mb. height anomaly patterns in 
the West (figs. 1, 3A). Average temperatures in the 
Northwest changed by as much as four class intervals! 
from August to September (fig. 4), highlighting the 
dramatic temperature reversal which occurred in this 
area. It was the coolest September of record at Glasgow, 
Mont., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Bismarck, N. Dak., and 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

Temperatures over the eastern third of the Nation 
averaged from 2° to 6° F. above normal under the in- 
fluence of above normal 700-mb. heights and strong anti- 
eyelonic conditions. This warming was especially note- 


1 Of a maximum possible 4-class change ranging from much above to much 
normal, 
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Ficure 1.— Mean 700-mb. contours (solid) and height departures from normal (dotted) (both in tens of feet) for September 1961. 


The 


predominance of meridional flow from the central Pacific eastward to Eurasia is especially noteworthy. 


TaBLe 1. 


Station 


September 1961 


Temperature (°F.) 


Average 

monthly rom 

normal 
New Haven, 70.2 +6.6 
Concord, 67.1 +8.3 
WE 65.4 +5.5 
Binghamton, --.-- 69, 2 +6.7 
New York City (Met. Obs., Cen- 73.6 +5.3 

tral Park) 
Baltimore, 76.7 +6.3 
“Denotes year records began. 


-Monthly mean high temperature records established in 


Remarks 


warmest of record (1873)* 
warmest of record (1881)* 
warmest since 1884 
warmest of record (1891)* 
warmest since 1881 
warmest since 1869 


warmest cf record (1881)* 


worthy in some areas of the Southeast where monthly 
temperatures had averaged below normal since April. 
Sections of the Northeast experienced their warmest 
weather of 1961 this September, with near to record high 
average monthly temperatures reported at many locations 
(table 1). 

Heavy precipitation fell from the southern Plains north- 
eastward to the western Lakes Region in association with 
the deep trough in the West and strong southerly anoma- 
lous flow from the Gulf of Mexico (figs. 1, 3B). Most of 
this precipitation resulted from tropical storm Carla early 
in the month and from frequent frontal rains associated 
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Figure 2.-- Chang@ in 700-mb. height departures from normal (tens 
of feet) from Aggust 1961 to September 1961. Note the large 
height rises in fhe eastern Pacific and the corresponding height 
falls over weste™n North America. 

with strong thermal gradients in the mid-United States. 

Substantial pregipitation amounts were also recorded from 

the northern Pgains States southwestward across much of 

the central anc{western Rocky Mountain region (fig. 3B). 

This precipitatfon was also related to the deep trough over 

the West and “ccurred in conjunction with strong frontal 

systems whichZmoved across the area at frequent intervals 
during the mofith. The heavy amounts in North Dakota 
and eastern Mintana were especially beneficial, helping to 
alleviate genefal drought conditions in these areas. It 
was the wettqst September of record in many sections of 

the Midwest {table 2). 

Rainfall over much of the eastern third of the Nation 
was light (fig. 3B) as a result of the strong upper-level 
ridge which dominated the area (fig. 1). However, 
heavier xmounts in extreme northeastern coastal sections 
resulted from tropical storm Esther during the latter part 
of the month. It was the driest September of record at 
Miami Beaea, Pla., and at Knoxville, Tenn., as well as 
being notablh- dry at Greensboro, N.C. and Binghamton, 


N.Y. 


Tasie 2. Hetwy precipitation records established in September 1961. 


Precipitation (in.) 
‘ Year 
Station records 
Monthly Excess over began 
total normal 
4 
Dubugq‘ie, 13. 13 8.95 1905 
Muske*on, Mich 8. 4 5. 20 1905 
Grand Rapids, Mich 9.15 5.71 104 
Peoria, Ul... 13.09 9. 36 1856 
St. Joseph, Mo_.. 5. 45 1910 
Denver, Colo 4.67 3. 59 1871 
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» 7? Percentage of Normal Precipitation 
; September 196! 


September 196! 


Figure 3.—(A) Departure of average surface temperature from 
normal (° F.) for September 1961. The pattern is noteworthy for 
the sharp demarcation between below-normal temperatures in the 
West (unshaded) and above-normal temperatures in the East 
(hatched). (B) Percentage of normal precipitation for September 
1961. (From [9]). 


3. TROPICAL STORMS RELATED TO THE MONTHLY 
CIRCULATION 


ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN 


Four tropical storms formed in the Atlantic and western 
Caribbean this September (fig. 5), all of which developed 
to full hurricane intensity. This is above the mean 
September frequency of three storms with two of hurricane 
intensity [3]. 

The month’s circulation (fig. 1), from the central 
Atlantic to Europe, wes apparently extremely favorable 
for storm formation in the eastern Atlantic, where three- 
fourths of the month’s developments occurred. The 
pattern of 700-mb. height anomaly over the Atlantic and 
Europe resembled the circulation features in these areas 
found by Ballenzweig [4] as favoring tropical storm 
development in the eastern Atlantic. 

The meridional character of the September circulation 
was also favorable for the transport of cooler-than-normal 
mid-tropospherie temperature and cyclonic vorticity inte 
the Tropics, factors suggested by Namias [5] as conducive 
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Figure 4.—-Number of classes the anomaly of surface temperature 
changed from August to September 1961. Areas where the 
anomaly in September was two or more classes warmer are 
hatched; two or more classes cooler, stippled. The pattern 
represents a complete reversal in temperature regimes over the 
country from August to September. 


to storm formation, as well as allowing for a considerable 
degree of interaction between tropical and temperate- 
latitude activity. 

The behavior of the tropical storms (fig. 5) can be 
interpreted, but only to a rather limited degree, in terms 
of the monthly mean circulation (fig. 1). The track of 
hurricane Betsy is fairly well indicated by the mean flow 
with the storm moving northwestward and then east- 
northeastward around the mean High in the eastern 
Atlantic. The motion of storm Carla, from the western 
Caribbean northwestward to southeastern Texas and 
then northeastward to the Lakes region follows the mean 
flow quite closely. The behavior of hurricane Debbie, 
however, is not well related to the monthly mean circula- 
tion, with the storm actually moving northwestward into 
and through west-central portions of the mean High 
in the eastern Atlantic. 

The track of Esther, from the 11th to the 19th, parallels 
the mean flow across the South Atlantic with but little 
variation. The storm moved northward from the 20th 
to the 2Ist, then turned eastward and performed a 
complete loop which in four day’s time brought it back 
to its original position off the southern New England 
coust (fig. 5). The mean Low and inverted trough off 
the east coast are, in major part, merely the reflection of 
hurricane Esther, the cireulation of which dominated this 
area for over a week. 


EASTERN PACIFIC 


Tropical storm Orla, the only storm to develop in the 
eastern Pacifie this September, was first detected on the 
ith about 500 miles south of Baja California. The storm 
moved northwestward, as implied by the monthly mean 
flow, until the 8th when rapid disorganization of the 
circulation oceurred. Weak remnants of the storm 
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Figure 5.—Preliminary tracks of tropical storms during September 
1961 in the Atlantic and eastern Pacific Oceans. Open circles and 
dates indicate 1200 Gur positions. 


A 
SEPTEMBER, 1961 


Figure 6.— Preliminary tracks of tropical storms during September 
1961 in the western Pacific Ocean. Open circles and dates indicate 
1200 GMT positions. 


apparently continued northwestward to just west of Baja 
California where regeneration to tropical storm intensity 
occurred early on the 11th. Orla eventually dissipated on 
September 12 after moving only a short distance more 
to the northwest. 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


Five tropical storms were observed in this area during 
the month, four of which developed to typhoon intensity 
(fig. 6). This corresponds with a mean September fre- 
quency of five storms [3]. 

The monthly mean circulation in the Pacific was also 
apparently quite favorable for tropical developments 
this September, with the 700-mb. height anomaly pattern 
corresponding extremely well with the pattern suggested 
by Orgill [6] as favoring maximum typhoon development 
in the western Pacific. 

Typhoon Nancy developed in the south-central Pacific 
on September 8 and moved west-northwestward with the 
mean flow until the 13th. The storm turned northward 
on the 13th and accelerated rapidly toward the north- 
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northeast. crossing central Japan by the 16th. This was 
the most devastating typhoon in the Pacific thus far this 
year. Maximum sustained winds well in excess of 200 
m.p.h. were reported by aircraft on the 12th and 13th. 
Winds of 109 m.p.h. buffeted central Japan as the storm 
passed through the area on the 16th. This was the fastest 
moving storm ever to strike the main Japanese Islands. 
Its speeo of translation was 31 m.p.F. when it crossed 
Honshu, gncreasing to over 50 m.p.h. as it moved into the 
Japan Sqi. Typhoon Pamela was first detected south of 
Japan edfly on September 9. The storm moved west- 
northwe§ ward as implied by the mean flow, crossing 
northern§ Formosa late on the 11th and eventually dis- 
sipating gover eastern China on the 12th. Pamela was 
also a sefrere storm with winds up to 200 m.p.h. reported 
on the 14th. Tropical storm Ruby formed just southeast 
of Luzoi in the Philippines on September 21. It moved 
west-nor hwestward with the mean flow, crossing central 
Luzon f the 22d. The storm then sped westward across 
the Sough China Sea, moving inland over Indo-China on 
the 24tlj without ever attaining typhoon intensity. The 
initial «ysturbance which eventually generated typhoon 
Sally mi first detected well east of the Philippines on 
Septem/|per 22. Because of the sparsity of data it was not 
picked WP again until the 25th (dashed portion of track in 
fig. 6).+ It reached full typhoon intensity on the 26th 
The storm moved westward, 


just to the east of Formosa. 
brushints the extreme southern tip of Formosa early on 
the 28th, and dissipated over southeastern China on the 
29th. yphoon Tilda developed southeast of Japan on 
the 27t% and 28th. This storm moved on a general west- 
northwéstward track with the mean flow, passing just 
south «f Okinawa early on October 2, and eventually 
moved ‘nland into eastern China on the 4th. 


4. TROPICAL STORMS RELATED TO THE 5-DAY MEAN 
CIRCULATION 


The velation of the tropical storms of the Atlantic to 
the 5-ca%y mean circulation is deserving of special atten- 
tion this September, since their respective motions often 
were net readily apparent in the monthly mean circulation. 
Segmerts of each storm track corresponding to the period 
of eacls of a selected series of 700-mb. 5-day mean maps 
are reproduced in figure 7. 

Condlitions which attend and foster tropical storm de- 
velopment in the eastern Atlantic are usually shrouded in 
considerable uncertainty, because of the lack of data. 
The three developments in this area during September 
were not exceptions. A survey of 6-hourly surface charts 
revealed a considerable amount of thunderstorm and squall 
line acfivity over western Africa from late August into the 
early part of September. This activity probably de- 
veloped in response to a trough of large amplitude which 
settled over the extreme eastern Atlantic during the latter 
part of August and which persisted through the first week 
of September (fig. 7A). Whether or not the initial dis- 
turbances which eventually evolved into hurricanes Betsy, 
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Debbie, and Esther originated from these convective 
systems is conjectural, but there is some evidence jn 
support of this possibility. 

Tropical storm Betsy was first detected in the south- 
central Atlantic on September 2. The storm reached 
hurricane intensity on the 3d and moved northwestward 
to the mean trough position in the west-central Atlantic 
by the 6th (fig. 7A). Betsy slowly recurved in this trough 
area from the 7th to the 9th (fig. 7B) and then accelerated 
rapidly east-northeastward in the strong flow around the 
mean Low over southern Greeniand (fig. 7B). 

Hurricane Carla, one of the major storms of this cen- 
tury to threaten Gulf coastal areas, originated from an 
area of squally weather which was observed moving 
through the Windward Island group on the last day of 
August. This activity moved westward, with a weak 
circulation developing in the southwestern Caribbean 
northeast of Panama on September 3. The storm moved 
northwestward and had intensified to full hurricane 
strength just east of Yucatan by the Sth (fig. 7A). Mov- 
ing northward through the Yucatan Channel during the 
7th, Carla then turned west-northwestward and crossed 
the central Gulf of Mexico, striking the Texas coast on the 
lith (fig. 7B). Rapid progression of the planetary wave 
train occurred over the United States at this time with 
the trough in the West (fig. 7B) advancing eastward to 
the Lakes region (fig. 7C). Carla turned sharply north- 
ward during the afternoon of the 11th, and moved up 
along the mean trough to northern Michigan from the 
12th to the 14th (fig. 7C). 

Hurricane force winds were reported from Galveston to 
Corpus Christi, Tex., a distance of approximately 200 
miles, with winds in gusts in excess of 150 m.p.h. estimated 
at some coastal locations. The storm released 10 to 16 
in. of rain along the first 50 miles of its path into south- 
eastern Texas and also caused extensive flooding in many 
areas along the remainder of its track from Oklahoma to 
Michigan. In spite of the great size and severity of 
Carla, loss of life was held to a minimum by timely advices 
and evacuations, with an estimated 500,000 persons seek- 
ing safety inland from the low coastai areas and islands of 
Louisiana and Texas. Preliminary reports indicate about 
46 fatalities, approximately half of which can be attributed 
to tornados and floods associated with the storm. The 
reader is referred to the Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin 
National Summary {7] for a preliminary report on hurri- 
cane Carla. 

Storm Debbie was first detected as an area of squally 
weather just west of the Cape Verde Islands on September 
7 (fig. 7B). Surface data in the eastern Atlantic was 
sparse, with the storm position and intensity uncertail 
during the 8th and 9th. The storm’s position on the 

10th, however, was verified by TIROS IIL photographs. 
Debbie reached hurricane proportions late on the 10th and 
began recurving to the north in response to the progres 
sion of the mean trough from the western to the central 
Atlantic (figs. 7B, C). Eventual complete recurvature 
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and rapid northeastward motion along and in advance of 
this trough occurred from the 12th to the 16th, with the 
storm causing considerable damage over Ireland as an 
intense extratropical system on the 16th. 

Hurricane Esther was first detected when the weather 
satellite TIROS IIT on the afternoon of September 10 


Figure 7.—-Five-day mean 700-mb. contours (in tens of feet) for 
selected periods in September 1961. In maps B, C, and D, dotted 
lines show height departures from normal (tens of feet). These 
partially overlap maps shown in A and E. The tracks of Betsy, 
Carla, Debbie, and Esther at sea level are shown by solid lines; 
open circles and dates indicate 1200 Gaur positions. 


photographed a suspicious cloud area near 11° N., 30° W. 
Additional TIROS pictures and ship reports confirmed 
the existence of the storm on the 11th, with Esther hav- 
ing developed to full hurricane intensity when reconnais- 
sance aircraft first entered the area on the 12th. This 


was the first hurricane discovered by means of a weather 
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satellite. The storm moved on a general west-northwest- 
ward track with the mean flow from the 12th to 16th 
(fig.7C). Possible recurvature of Esther northward along 
the trough in the central Atlantic was apparently pre- 
cluded by a strong ridge settling north of the storm (figs. 
7C, D). This severe storm, with winds up to 140 m.p.h. 
accordingly continued to move west-northwestward, grad- 
ually turning to the north just east of Cape Hatteras on 
the 20th in the weak trough area along the east coast 
(fig. 7D). Moving north-northeastward, Esther ap- 
proached Nantucket Island early on the 21st with grad- 
ually diminishing intensity. The storm then turned 
sharply eastward south of the Island, and by the after- 
noon of the 21st winds of barely tropical storm force 
were being reported. The unusually large, clockwise 
looping path of the storm, from the 22d to the 26th, 
occurred in a trough area (fig. 7E) which was, in major 
part, shaped by the storm’s circulation. An influx of 
cool, dry air from mid-continent coupled with the notably 
cold ocean surface off New England may have been 
instrumental in causing the rapid diminution of storm 
occurred on the 2Ist. The Weekly 


intensity which 


Weather and Crop Bulletin, National Summary |8] contains 
a preliminary report on hurricane Esther. 
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and Robert H. Sourbeer. Rainstorm in southern 
Florida, January 21, 1957. (8 figs.) [Weather 
note] 9-16. 

Graphical solution of the Penman equation for potential 
evapotranspiration. (3 figs.) John Purvis, 
192-196. 

Gray, T. I., Jr.: 
and N. J. Ropar. Description of the 50-mb. pat- 

terns over Antarctica in 1958. (17 figs.) 45-52. 
GREEN, Raymonp A.: 
The weather and circulation of January 1961. (11 
figs.) 137-143. 
The weather and circulation of July 1961. (9 figs.) 
414-418. 
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Hanp, James H.: 
and DeVer Colson and Charles V. Lindsay. Radar 


echo of a mountain wave on February 15, 1961 
(4 figs.) [Weather note! 17-19. 
Haney, Roperr L.: 

Behavior of the principal harmonies of selected 5-day 

mean 500-mb. charts. (13 figs.) 391-396. 
Hanson, Kirpy J.: 

Some aspects of the thermal energy exchange on the 
South Polar snowfield and Arctic ice pack. 
(3 figs.) 173-177. 

Heat budget: 

Normal heat sources and sinks in the lower tropo- 
sphere. (10 figs.) Philip F. Clapp. 147-162. 

On the radiative equilibrium and heat balance of the 
atmosphere. (26 figs.) Syvukuro Manabe and 
Fritz Moller. 503-532. 

Some aspects of the thermal energy exchange on the 
South Polar snowfield and Arctic ice pack. 
(3 figs.) Kirby J. Hanson. 173-177. 

Heacestap, H. E.: 

and R. C. Wanta and W. B. Moreland. Tropo- 
spheric ozone: An air pollution problem arising 
in the Washington, D. C. metropolitan area. 
(11 figs.) 289-296. 

Horecker, Water H. Jr.: 

Three-dimensional pressure pattern of the Dallas 
tornado and some resultant implications. (4 
figs.) 533-542. 

Davin W.: 

and Robert L. Smith. Use of Doppler radar in 

meteorological observations. (9 figs.) 1-7. 
Hoover, Evcene 

The effect of differential friction between land and 
water on the movement of Donna in the vicinity 
of eastern North Carolina. (1 fig.) [Weather 
note]. 340. 

Relative motion of hurricane pairs. (7 figs.) 251-259. 

Hosier, CHarves R.: 

Low-level inversion frequency in the conticuous 

United States. (9 figs.) 319-339. 
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Hicpert, Lester F.: 

A Southern Hemisphere case study with TIROS I 
data. (13 figs.) 229-242. 

and Andrew Timchalk. Satellite pictures and mete- 
orological analyses of a developing Low in the 
central United States. (17 figs.) 429-445. 

The hurricane season of 1960. (5 figs.) Gordon E. 

Dunn. 99-108. 

Hurricanes: 

The ‘double eve” of hurricane Donna. 
[Weather note] C. 
Schatzle. 354-356. 

The effect of differential friction between land and 
water on the movement of Donna in the vicinity 
of eastern North Carolina. (1 fig.) [Weather 


(3 figs.) 
L. Jordan and Frank. J. 


note] Eugene W. Hoover. 340. 
The hurricane season of 1960. (5 figs.) Gordon E. 
Dunn. 99-108. 


The occurrence of anomalous winds and their signifi- 
cance. (13 figs.) M.A. Alaka. 482-494, 
Relative motion of hurricane pairs. (7 figs.) Eu- 
gene W. Hoover. 251-255. 

The weather and circulation of September 1961—In- 
cluding a discussion of tropical storm activity. 
(7 figs.) Clifton F. Tisdale. 560-566. 


Ice nuclei: 

Some experiments on the measurement of natural 
ice nuclei. (7 figs.) Dwight B. Kline and 
Glenn W. Brier. 263-272. 

Instruments: 

Accuracy of the airborne economical radiometer. 
(2 figs.) P.M. Kuhn. 285-287. 

Estimation of vertical air motions in desert terrain 
from tetroon flights. (13 figs.) J. K. Angell 
and D. H. Pack. 273-283. 

The probing of the tropopause by balloons that 
follow it——-A Wan-Cheng Chiu. 
297-298. 

Relative catches of snow in shielded and unshielded 
gages at different wind speeds. (5 figs.) Leon- 
ard L. Weiss. 397-400. 

International Geophysical Year: 

The zonal wind field along 80° W. for the IGY period 
and Northern Hemisphere anomalies of wind and 
temperature. (8 figs.) William M. MeMurray. 
549-554. 
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Jones, J. B. 
A western Atlantic vortex seen by TIROS I. (7 
figs.) 383-390. 
Jorpan, C. Li: 
and Frank J. Schatzle. The “double eve” of hurri- 
cane Donna. (3 figs.) [Weather note] 354-356. 
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Kune, Dwieut B.: 
and Glenn W. Brier. Some experiments on the 
measurement of natural ice nuclei. (7 figs.) 
263-272. 
Krvuecer, F.: 
and Jay S. Winston. Some aspects of a eyele of 
available potential energy. (9 figs.) 307-318. 
Kuan, P. M.: 
Accuracy of the airbone economical radiometer. 
(2 figs.) 285-287. 
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LArveE, JERROLD A.: 
and Russell J. Younkin. The middle Mississippi 
Valley hydrometeorological storm of May 4-9, 
1961. (8 figs.) [Weather note] 
Lee-side frontogenesis in the Rocky Mountains. 
Toby Y. Carlson. 163-172. 
D. K.: 
A proposed staggered-grid system for numerical 
integration of dynamic equations. (2 figs.) 
59-65. 
Linpsay, CHARLEs V.: 
and DeVer Colson and James H. Hand. Radar echo. 
of a mountain wave on February 15, 1960. 
(4 figs.) [Weather note] 17-19. 
Lone, Artuur R.: 

Excessive rainfall in the Montgomery, Ala. area on 
August 31, 1961. [Weather note; 501. 
Low-level inversion frequency in the contiguous United 
States. (9 figs.) Charles R. Hosler. 319-339. 


M 


555-559. 


(13 figs.) 


MANARE, SYUKURO: 

and Fritz Méller. On the radiative equilibrium and 
heat balance of the atmosphere. (26 figs.) 503-532. 

McCve, Ronavp J., Jr.: 
and G. Philip Weber. Squall line passage at Barrow, 

Alaska, June 21, 1960. (4 figs.) [Weather note] 
411-413. 

McMurray, M.: 

The zonal wind field along 80°W. for the IGY period and 
Northern Hemisphere anomalies of wind and temper- 
ature. (8 figs.) 549-554. 

Mean circulation patterns based on 12 years of recent 
Northern Hemisphere data. (14 figs.) James F. 
O’Connor. 211-227. 

Micrometeorology : 

A study of the effect of tree leaves on wind measure- 
ment. (4 figs.) Ralph H. Frederick 39-44. 

The middle Mississippi Valley hydrometeorological storm 
of May 4-9, 1961. (Sfigs.) [Weathernote] Jerrold 
A. LaRue and Russell J. Younkin. 

Mississippi: 

Moisture and cotton at harvest time in the Mississippi 
Delta. (9 figs.) J. A. Riley. 341-353. 
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Mower, Frirz: 
and Svukuro Manabe. On the radiative equilibrium 
and heat balance of the atmosphere. ; (26 figs.) 


503-532. 
Moisture and cotton at harvest time in the Slississippi 
Delta. (9 figs.) J. A. Riley. 341-353. « 
Morecanp, W. B.: 
and R. ©. Wanta and H. E. Heggestad: Tropo- 


An air pollution problein arising 
D.C., metropolitan area. 


spheric ozone: 
in the Washington, 
(11 figs.) 296. 


N 


The Nashville daily air pollution forecast. (6 figs.) 
M. Boettger and Harold J. Smith 477-481. 
NEILON, James R.: 
and John A. Brown. 
(7 figs.) 


289 


Carl 


Case studies of numerical wind 
83-90. 


analyses. 
Nephanalysis: 

Another 
situation 


view from TIROS I of a severe _ 
May 16, 1960. (13 figs.) Linwood 
F. Whitney, Jr. 447-460. 
Cloud streets over the Caribbean Sea. id figs. ) 
John Schuetz and Sigmund Fritz. 375-342. 
Satellite pictures and meteorological analyse* of a 
developing Low in the central United “tates. 
(17 figs.) Andrew Timehalk and Lester F. 
Hubert. 429-445. i 
A Southern Hemisphere vase study with TIKOS I 
data. (13 figs.) Lester F. Hubert. 229-242. 
A western Atlantic vortex seen by TIROS I. (7‘figs.) 
J.B. Jones. 383-390. 
Nomograms : 
Graphical solution of the Penman equation for peten- 
tial evapotranspiration. (3 figs.) John; 
Purvis. 192-196. 
Normal heat sources and sinks in the lower troposphere 
(10 figs.) Philip F. Clapp. 147-162. 
A note on clear air turbulence during April and May 1960. 
Frank J. Smigielski. 91-93. 
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The occurrence of anomalous winds and their significance. 

(13 figs.) M.A. Alaka. 482-494. 

O’Connor, James F.: 

Mean circulation patterns based on 12 vears of 
recent) Northern Hemisphere data. (14 figs.) 
211-227. 

The weather and circulation of November 1960 
Another November with a mid-month reversal, 
(7 figs.) 53-58 

The weather and circulation of April 1961—Persist- 
ent blocking in eastern Canada and cool weather 
in the United States. (6 figs.) 256-262. 

On short- and long-term variations in quasi-barotropic 
(22 figs.) A. Wiin-Nielsen. 461-476. 
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flow. 
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On the radiative equilibrium and heat balance of the 
atmosphere. (26 figs.) Syukuro Manabe and Fritz 
Moller, 503-582. 

On verification of upper-air winds by vertical shear and 

Oskar M. Essenwanger, Robert E. Brad- 

(3 figs.) 197-204. 


extremes. 
ford, and William W. Vaughan. 
Ozone: 
Tropospheric ozone: An air pollution problem arising 
in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. 
(11 figs.) R.C. Wanta, W. B. Moreland, and 
H. E. Heggestad. 289-296. 


Pack, D. H.: 
and J. K. Angell. 

in desert terrain from tetroon flights. 
273-283. 

The precipitation day statistic. 
31-37. 

Precipitation: 

Excessive rainfall in the Montgomery, 
August 31, 1961. [Weather note] 

Long. 501. 
The middle Mississippi Valley hydrometeorological 
storm of May 4-9, 1961. (8 figs.) [Weather 
note] Jerrold A. LaRue and Russell J. Younkin. 

555-559. 

precipitation 

Vestal. 31-37. 
Rainstorm in southern 

(8 figs.) [Weather 
and R. Cecil Gentry. 

Precipitation measurement : 
Relative catches of snow in shielded and unshielded 

gages at different wind speeds. figs.) 
Leonard L. Weiss. 397-400. 

The probing of the tropopause by balloons that follow 
it—-A suggestion. [Correspondence] | Wan-Cheng 
Chiu. 297-298. 

A proposed staggered-grid system for numerical integra- 
tion of dynamic (2 figs.) D. K. Lilly. 


59-65. 


Estimation of vertical air motions 
(13 figs.) 
C. K. Vestal. 


(5 figs.) 


Ala. area on 


Arthur R. 


The day statistic. (5 figs.) C. K. 
Florida, January 21, 1957. 
note] Robert H. Sourbeer 


9-16. 


equations. 


Publications by Weather Bureau authors. 8, 66, 185, 
228, 288, 374, 502. 
Publications. New Weather Bureau. 7, 52, 66, 186, 446. 


Purvis, C.: 
Graphical solution of the Penman equation for 
potential evapotranspiration. (3 figs.) 192-196. 
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Radar echo of a mountain wave on February 15, 1960. 
(4 figs.) [Weather note] DeVer Colson, Charles V. 
Lindsay, and James H. Hand. 17-19. 

Radar meteorology: 


The “double eve” of hurricane Donna. (3. figs.) 
[Weather note] C. L. Jordan and Frank J. 
Schatzle. 354-356. 
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RK dar meteorology —Continued 

Radar echo of a mountain wave on February 15, 1960. 
(4 figs.) [Weather note] DeVer Colson, 
Charles V. Lindsay, and James H. Hand. 17-19. 

Use of Doppler radar in meteorological observations. 
(9 figs.) Robert L. Smith and David W. Holmes. 

Radiation: 

On the radiative equilibrium and heat balance of the 
atmosphere. (26 figs.) Syvukuro Manabe and 
Fritz Moller. 503-532. 

Radiation measurements: 

Analysis of satellite infrared radiation measurements 
on a synoptic seale. (11 figs.) Melvin Wein- 
stein and Verner E. Suomi. 419-428. 

Accuracy of the airborne economical radiometer. 
(2 figs.) P.M. Kuhn. 285-287. 

Rainstorm in southern Florida, January 21, 1957. (8 
figs.) [Weather note] Robert H. Sourbeer and R. 
Cecil Gentry. 9-16. 

Recent articles in other Weather Bureau periodicals. 
98, 186, 284, 502, 578. 

The reduction of truncation error by 
techniques. 
124. 

Relative catches of snow in shielded and unshielded gages 
at different wind speeds. (5 figs.) 
Weiss. 397-400. 

Relative motion of hurricane pairs. 
Hoover. 251-255. 

Rivey, J. A.: 

Moisture and cotton at harvest time in the Mississippi 
Delta. (9 figs.) 341-353. 

Rocky Mountains: 

Lee-side frontogenesis in the Rocky Mountains. 
(13 figs.) Toby Y. Carlson. 163-172. 

Ropar, N. J.: 

and T. I. Gray, Jr. Description of the 50-mb. 
patterns over Antarctica in 1958. (17 figs.) 
45-52. 


extrapolation 
(5 figs.) W. Lawrence Gates. 115- 


Leonard L. 


(7 figs.) Eugene W. 


Satellite meteorology: 


Analysis of satellite infrared radiation measurements 
on a synoptic scale. (11 figs.) Melvin Wein- 
stein and Verner E. Suomi. 419-428. 

Another view from TIROS I of a severe weather 
situation—May 16, 1960. (13 figs.) 
F. Whitney, Jr. 447-460. 

Cloud streets over the Caribbean sea. (8 figs.) 
John Schuetz and Sigmund Fritz. 375-382. 

Satellite pictures and meteorological analyses of a 
developing Low in the central United States. 
(17 figs.) Andrew Timchalk and Lester F. 
Hubert. 429-445. 


Linwood 


A Southern Hemisphere case study with TIROS I 
229-242. 


data. (13 figs.) Lester F. Hubert. 
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Satellite meteorology—Continued 

A western Atlantic vortex seen by TIROS I. (7 
figs.) J.B.Jones. 383-390. 

Satellite pictures and meteorological analyses of a de- 
veloping Low in the central United States. (17 figs.) 
Andrew Timchalk and Lester F. Hubert. 429-445. 

ScHaATZLE, FRANK J.: 
and C. L. Jordan. The “double eye’ 

Donna. (3 figs.) [Weather note] 

ScuvuEtz, JOHN: 

and Sigmund Fritz. Cloud streets over the Carib- 
bean Sea. (8 figs.) 375-382. 

SMIGIELSKI, FRANK J.: 

A note on clear air turbulence during April and May 
1960. (5 figs.) 91-93. 

Smita, Haroun J.: 
and Carl M. Boettger. 

pollution forecast. 

SaitH, Rosert L.: 
and David W. Holmes. Use of Doppler radar in 

meteorological observations. (9 figs.) 1-7. 

Some aspects of a cycle of available potential energy. 
(9 figs.) Jay S. Winston and Arthur F. Krueger. 
307-318. 

Some aspects of the thermal energy exchange on the South 
Polar snowfield and Arctic ice pack. (3 figs.) Kirby 
J. Hanson. 173-177. 

Some experiments on the measurement of natural ice 
nuclei. (7 figs.) Dwight B. Kline and Glenn W. 
Brier. 263-272. 

SourBEER, Roperr H.: 
and R. Cecil Gentry. Rainstorm in southern Florida, 

January 21, 1957. (8 figs.) [Weather note] 
9-16. 

A Southern Hemisphere case study with TIROS I data. 
(13 figs.) Lester F. Hubert. 229-242. 

Squall line passage at Barrow, Alaska, June 21, 1960. 
(4 figs.) [Weather note] Ronald J. McCue, Jr. and 
G. Philip Weber. 411-413. 

Stark, L. P.: 

The weather and circulation of February 1961—-An 
example of attenuation in the long-wave pattern. 
(7 figs.) 178-184. 

The weather and circulation of June 1961 
dry month in the West. (8 figs.) 

Stratosphere: 

Time section and hodograph analysis of Churchill 
rocket and radiosonde winds and temperatures. 
(13 figs.) Sidney Teweles. 125-136. 
A study of the effect of tree leaves on wind movement. 
(4 figs.) Ralph H. Frederick. 39-44. 
Sunshine-cloudiness relationships in the United States. 
(11 figs.) Roy L. Fox. 543-548. 
Suomi, VERNER E.: 
and Melvin Weinstein. Analysis of satellite infrared 
radiation measurements on a synoptic scale. 
(11 figs.) 419-428. 


of hurricane 
354-356. 


The Nashville daily air 
(6 figs.) 477-481. 
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Temperature: 
A comparison of methods for computing daily mean 


values of dry bulb temperature, dew point, and 
relative humidity. (10 figs.) Milton L. Blane. 
401-410. 

Distributions of weekly averages of diurnal tempera- 
ture means and ranges about harmonic curves. 
(6 figs.) Christopher Bingham. 357-367. 

The zonal wind field along 80° W. for the IGY period 
and Northern Hemisphere anomalies of wind 


and temperature. (8 figs.) William M. Me- 
Murray. 549-554. 
Temperature inversion: 
Low-level inversion frequency in the contiguous 
United States. (9 figs.) Charles R. Hosler. 
319-339. 


Temperature. Upper air: 

Time section and hodograph analysis of Churchill 
rocket and radiosonde winds and temperatures. 
(13 figs.) Sidney Teweles. 125-136. 

TEWELES, SIDNEY: 

Time section and hodograph analysis of Churchill 
rocket and radiosonde winds and temperatures. 
(13 figs.) 125-136. 

Three-dimensional pressure pattern of the Dallas tornado 
and some resultant implications. (9 figs.) Walter H. 
Hoecker, Jr. 533-542. 

TimcHaLk, ANDREW: 
and Lester F. Hubert. Satellite pictures and meteor- 

ological analyses of a developing Low in the 
central United States. (17 figs.) 429-445. 

Time section and hodograph analysis of Churchill rocket 
and radiosonde winds and temperatures. (13 figs.) 
Sidney Teweles. 125-136. 

TIROS 
Another view from 

situation —May 
F. Whitney, Jr. 447-460. 

Cloud streets over the Caribbean Sea. (8 figs.) 
John Schuetz and Sigmund Fritz. 375-382. 
Satellite pictures and meteorological analyses of a 

developing Low in the central United States. 
(17 figs.) Andrew Timehalk and Lester F. 
Hubert. 429-445. 
A Southern Hemisphere case study with TIROS I 
data. (13 figs.) Lester F. Hubert. 229-242. 
A western Atlantic vortex seen by TIROS I. (7 figs.) 
J.B. Jones. 383-390. 

TispaLe, CLIFTON F.: 

The weather and circulation of September 1961— 
Including a discussion of tropical storm activity. 
560 


TIROS I of a severe weather 
16, 1960. (13 figs.) Linwood 


(7 figs.) 566. 
C., in May and June 1960. 


Frank B. Dinwiddie. 


Tornadoes near Nags Head, 
(6 figs.). 
20-23. 
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‘ situation—May 16, 1960. (13 figs.) Linwood 
( F. Whitney, Jr. 447-460. 
' Three-dimensional pressure pattern of the Dallas tor- 
; nado and some resultant implications. (9 figs.) 
Walter H. Hoecker, Jr. 533-542. 
"Tornadoes near Nags Nead, N.C., in May and June 
1960. [Weather note] Frank B. Din- 
widdie. 
cal storms: (See also Hurricanes) 
he weather and circulation of September 1961— 
Including a discussion of tropical storm activity, 
(7 figs.) Clifton F. Tisdale. 560-566. 
Trop§ pause: 
he sate of the tropopause by balloons that follow 
-A suggestion. Wan-Cheng Chiu. 297-298. 
Trop Poll ozone: An air pollution problem arising in 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. (11 figs.) 


Ie. Wanta, W. B. Moreland, and H. E. Heggestad. 


9-296. 


(6 figs.) 
20-23. 
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Use @ Doppler radar in meteorological observations. 
(Mfigs.) Robert L. Smith and David W. Holmes. 
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> On verification of upper-air winds by vertical 


* shear and extremes. (3 figs.) 197-204. 


VEDERMAN, JOSEPH: 
casting precipitation with the aid of a high-speed 
electronic computer (7 figs.) 243-250. 
Vertic algmotion : 
mation of vertical air motions in desert terrain 
(13 figs.) J. K. Angell and 
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W.ather notes: 
The ‘double eye” of hurricane Donna. (3 figs.) 
C. L. Jordan and Frank J. Schatzle. 354-356. 

The effect of differential friction between land and 
water on the movement of Donna in the vicinity 
of eastern North Carolina. (1 fig.) Eugene W. 
Hoover. 340. 

Excessive rainfall in the Montgomery, Ala. area on 
August 31, 1961. Arthur R. Long. 501. 

The middle Mississippi Valley hydrometeorological 
storm of May 4-9, 1961. (8 figs.) Jerrold A. 
LaRue and Russell J. Younkin. 555-55 

Radar echo of a mountain wave on February 15, 1960. 
(4 figs.) DeVer Colson, Charles V. Lindsay, 
and James H. Hand. 17-19. 

Rainstorm in southern Florida, January 21, 1957. 
(8 figs.) Robert Sourbeer and R. Cecil Gentry. 
9-16. 

Squall line passage at Barrow, Alaska, June 21, 1960. 
(4 figs.) Ronald J. McCue, Jr. and G. Philip 
Weber. 411-413. 

Tornadoes near Nags Head, N.C. in May and June 
1960. (6 figs.) Frank B. Dinwiddie. 20-23. 

Weather, U.S.: 

The weather and circulation of October 1960. (10 
figs.) J. F. Andrews. 24-30. 

The weather and circulation of November 1960— 
Another November with a mid-month reversal. 
(7 figs.) James F. O'Connor. 53-58. 

The weather and circulation of December 1960—An 
unusually cold month in the United States. (10 
figs.) Robert H. Gelhard. 109-114. 

The weather and circulation of January 1961. (11 
figs.) Raymond A. Green. 137-143. 

The weather and circulation of February 1961—-An 
example of attenuation in the long-wave pattern. 


(7 figs.) L. P. Stark. 178-184. 

‘The weather and circulation of March 1961—-Another 
mild month in the United States. (11 figs.) 
James F. Andrews. 205-210. 

The weather and circulation of April 1961—Persistent 


blocking in eastern Canada and cool weather in 
the United States. (6 figs). James F. O’Conner. 
256-262. 

The weather and circulation of May 1961 
cool weather in the United States. 
Robert H. Gelhard. 299-305. 

The weather and circulation of June 1961—-A hot 
dry month in the West. (8 figs.) L. P. Stark. 
368-373. 

The weather and circulation of July 1961. 
Raymond A. Green. 414-418. 

The weather and circulation of August 1961—Record 
heat from the northern Plains to the Pacific 
coast. (6 figs.) James F. Andrews. 495-500. 

The weather and circulation of September 1961— 

Including a discussion of tropical storm activity. 

(7 figs.) Clifton F. Tisdale. 560-566. 
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Weser, G. Puitip: 
and Ronald J. MeCue, Jr. 
Barrow, Alaska, June 21, 
[Weather note] 411-413. 
WEINSTEIN, MELVIN: 
and Verner E. Suomi. Analysis of satellite infrared 
radiation measurements on a synoptic scale. 
(11 figs.) 419-428. 
Weiss, Leonarp L.: 
Relative catches of snow in shielded and unshielded 


Squall line passage at 


1960. (4 figs.) 


gages at different wind speeds. (5 figs.) 397- 
400. 
A western Atlantic vortex seen by TIROS I. (7 figs.) 


J.B. Jones. 383-390. 
Wurrtney, Linwoop F., Jr.: 

Another view from TIROS I of a severe weather situa 

tion—-May 16, 1960. (13 figs.) 447-460. 
A.: 

Diagnosis of divergence in a three-parameter numeri- 
cal prediction model. (5 figs.) 67-73. 

On short- and long-term variations in quasi-barotropic 
flow. (22 figs.) 461-476. 

Winds: 

Computation and uses of gradient winds. 
Roy M. Endlich. 187-191. 

The occurrence of anomalous winds and their signifi- 
cance. (13 figs.) M.A. Alaka. 482-494. 

On verification of upper-air winds by vertical shear 
and extremes. Oskar M. Essenwanger, Robert 
E. Bradford, and William W. Vaughan. 
197-204. 

A study of the effect of tree leaves on wind movement. 
(4 figs.) Ralph H. Frederick. 39-44. 

The zonal wind field along 80° W. for the IGY period 
and Northern Hemisphere anomalies of wind 
and temperature. (8 figs.) William M. Me- 
Murray. 549-554. 

Winds, Upper air: 

Time section and hodograph analysis of Churchill 
rocket and radiosonde winds and temperatures. 
(13 figs.) Sidney Teweles. 125-136. 

Winston, Jay S.: 

and Arthur F. Krueger. Some aspects of a cycle of 

available potential energy. (9 figs.) 307-318. 


(1 fig.) 


(3 figs.) 
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Younkin, Russeuu J.: 
and Jerrold A. LaRue. The middle Mississippi 
Valley hydrometeorological storm of May 4-9, 
1961. (8 figs.) [Weather note] 555-559. 
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